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EASTERN 

WORLD 

the  great  mahatma 

Mahatma  Gandhi,  single-handed,  has 
achieved  something  which  ^\hole  armies 
have  failed  to  achieve  elsewhere.  The 
greatest  man  of  our  time  has  proved 
that  moral  force  can  be  as  strong  a 
weapon  as  the  atom  bomb,  and  that 
there  is  still  room  in  this  world  for 
decency  and  idealism.  The  effect  of 
his  influence  on  the  Indian  sub-conti¬ 
nent,  while  astounding  and  beneficial 
in  its  immediate  consequences,  will 
only  be  realised  in  its  full  glory  in  times 
to  come. 

CHINESE  RIOTS 

The  disturbances  in  Canton  and 
Shanghai  leading  to  the  burning  of 
houses  and  offices  of  British  citizens 
and  consular  staff,  were  probably  cal¬ 
culated  to  embarrass  the  Chinese  as 
much  as  the  British  Government.  The 
pretext  for  this  irresponsible  outburst 
of  extreme  nationalism,  namely  the 
eviction  of  Chinese  squatters  from  hut¬ 
ments  in  Kowloon,  which  comes  under 
the  administration  of  Hong  Kong 
Colony,  was  a  feeble  one.  Living  con¬ 
ditions  in  these  huts,  which  had  no 
proper  sanitary  arrangements,  were  pro¬ 
hibitive  and  the  place  constituted  a 
grave  danger  to  the  health  of  the  rest 
of  the  Colony.  The  squatters  were  not 
only  given  adequate  notice  which  was 
served  upon  them  several  times,  but 
they  were  offered  alternative  accom¬ 
modation.  In*  addition  they  were  at 
liberty  to  appeal  to  the  law  courts,  but 
none  of  them  used  this  method.  It 
is  now  for  the  Nanking  Government  to 
show  that  their  willingness  to  settle  the 
Kowloon  affair  is  genuine,  and  that 
they  are  able  to  prevent  similar 
incidents. 

PEACE  IN  INDONESIA 

The  signing  of  the  Cease  Fire  document 
on  board  of  the  Renville  is  one  of  the 
best  and  most  encouraging  news  items 
the  world  has  heard  for  some  time. 
Apart  frohi  promising  a  peaceful 
development  of  .the  future  organisation 
of  the  United  States  of  Indonesia 
(U.S.I.),  it  marks  an  outstanding  suc¬ 
cess  for  the  Three  Powers  Committee 
appointed  by  the  Security  Council  of 


the  United  Nations.  The  Republicans 
have  shown  a  statesmanlike  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  position,  partly  because  it 
has  become  evident  that  they  cannot 
speak  for  the  whole  Indonesian  nation 
and  partly  because  the  Netherlands’ 
earnest  intentions  and  good  will  re¬ 
garding  the  establishment  of  the 
Netherlands- Indonesian  Union  cannot 
be  doubted.  Even  if  the  representatives 
of  the  extreme  Maioemi  party  resigned 
from  the  Jogjakarta  Cabinet,  it  is  clear 
that  the  Republicans  now  see  the  way 
open  for  their  participation  as  a  negara 
(participating  State)  of  U.S.I. 

According  to  the  Netherlands 
Prime  Minister,  Dr.  Beel’s  statement  of 
January  13th,  the  Netherlands-Indone- 
sian  Union  will  be  formed  by  two  equal 
sovereign  States:  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands,  comprising  Holland, 
Surinam  and  Curasao,  and  the  United 
States  of  Indonesia  consisting  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  participating  States  {negaras), 
each  of  which  will  again  be  divided 
into  daerahs  with  autonomous  powers. 
The  negaras  will  be  juridicially  equal. 
This  new  political  construction  is 
planned  to  come  into  force  by  January 
1st,  1949,  and  in  the  meantime  the 
juridical  sovereignty  of  the  Netherlands 
over  the  whole  of  Indonesia  will  be 
maintained,  but  a  pre-federal  provi¬ 
sional  government  has  been  appointed 
by  Dr.  Hubertus  van  Mook,  Lieutenant 
Governor-General  of  the  N.E.I.,  to 
which  certain  executive  powers  will  be 
delegated  in  the  transition  period.  Even 
before  the  Cease  Fire  document  was 
signed,  it  was  known  that  the  Republic 
had  expressed  its  willingness  to  take 
part  in  a  democratic  and  sovereign 
United  States  of  Indonesia,  and  that  it 
was  prepared  to  accept  the  principles 
of  the  new  political  order.  Now  that 
the  struggle  between  the  Netherlands 
and  the  Republic  appears  to  be  over, 
much  depends  on  the  way  in  which  the 
transition  period  will  be  utilised  this 
year  to  consolidate  the  various  integral 
parts  of  the  U.S.I.  so  that  the  negaras 
will  collaborate  in  harmony. 
JAPANESE  PEACE  CONFERENCE 
It  is  high  time  that  a  Japanese  peace 
conference  should  be  convened.  This, 
surely,  must  also  be  felt  by  the  U.S.S.R. 
who  has  only  to  gain  by  an  early  dis¬ 
continuation  of  S.E.A.C.  administration 
in  Japan,  even  if  it  is  to  be  followed 
by  seme  other  form  of  allied  control 
after  the  signing  of  the  treaty.  Yet  the 
latest  Note  from  the  Soviet  Union,  in¬ 
sisting  that  the  conference  should  be 


restricted  to  the  Big  Four — with  China 
replacing  France — has  created  a  dead¬ 
lock  which  seems  to  make  all  prospects 
of  a  settlement  as  remote  as  ever. 
Their  refusal  to  accept  the  Anglo- 
American  proposal  of  a  conference 
consisting  of  all  11 — or  if  Pakistan  is 
included.  12 — members  of  the  Far 
Eastern  Commission  seems  an  affront 
to  other  countries  with  interests  in 
Japan  and  the  Pacific  area  wljpse  Far 
Eastern  war  effort  was  even  more  con¬ 
siderable  than  that  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
Australia,  for  example,  is  quite  rightly 
insisting  on  an  equal  voice.  The  Com¬ 
monwealth  Conference  in  Canberra  last 
August  also  took  the  view  that  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Far  Eastern  Commission 
should  participate  in  the  Japanese 
peace  treaty  and  that  no  veto  should 
be  permissible.  Thus  even  the  Chinese 
compromise  proposal — also  rejected  by 
the  U.S.S.R. — which  included  the  Far 
Eastern  Commission  but  gave  the  Big 
Four  the  right  of  veto,  would  be  un¬ 
acceptable  to  the  British  Common¬ 
wealth. 

Meanwhile,  General  MacArthur  is 
doing  much  valuable  work  in  Japan 
where  the  Diet  passed  measures  which 
implement  his  plans  for  the  breaking 
of  the  traditional  influence  of  the  big 
industrial  families — the  Zaibatsu  and 
similar  industrial  groupings.  Other  in¬ 
fluences,  however,  are  at  work  in  Japan 
as  well  as  in  the  U.S.A..  which  fear  a 
shifting  of  industrial  power  to  the  left- 
wing  Trade  Unions  and  which  will  try 
to  counteract  these  measures.  The 
secret  document  FEC  230  which,  con¬ 
ceived  by  the  State  Department,  was 
the  basis  of  the  plan  against  the  “old 
Japan,”  has  become  known  through  a 
leakage  in  Washington  and  is  now 
being  violently  attacked  by  certain  in¬ 
dustrial  circles  in  the  U.S.A.  If  the 
peac2  treaty  is  not  signed  soon,  these 
circles  may  exert  sufficient  pressure  to 
organise  Japan’s  production  in  such  a 
way  that  those  of  her  industries  which 
compete  with  U.S.  interests  will  be 
restricted,  while  others,  offering  no 
competition  to  them  will  be  encouraged 
much  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
balance  of  world  trade. 


Bdlevlag  in  the  freedom  of  the  preee» 
this  Journal  represent*  a  forum  where 
articles  containing  many  difTerent, 
and  often  controversial  opinions  are 
being  puMlshed.  They  do  not  nec¬ 
essarily  eatprsss  the  views  or  policy 
of  the  paper. 
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THE  KASHMIR  DISPUTE 

by  V.  H.  Kirpalani 

(The  moderation  with  which  the  representatives  of  India  and  Pakistan  pleaded  their  case  in  front 
of  the  Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations  gives  all  hope  for  the  early  settlement  of  the  dispute,  and  their 
conciliatory  attitude  augurs  well  for  the  future  relations  between  the  two  dominions.  As  a  background,  we 
publish  this  article  as  an  account  of  the  events  which  led  to  the  present  situation.) 


WHEN  the  twin  dominions  of  India  and  Pakistan 
became  self-governing  states  in  their  own  rights  on 
August  15th,  1947,  the  600  odd  States  had  to 
decide  their  allegiance  and  choice.  Nearly  all  those  in  India 
acceded  to  the  Indian  Union,  and  with  Hyderabad  the 
Government  of  India  concluded  a  standstill  agreement  to 
last  for  one  year. 

Kashmir  did  not  immediately  accede  to  either 
Dominion.  Both  India  and  Pakistan  were  vitally  interested 
in  the  decision  the  State  would  take.  Kashmir,  geographi¬ 
cally  situated  in  the  extreme  North,  borders  on  the  Soviet 
Union,  China  and  Afghanistan.  Her  soil,  timber  and 
mineral  resources  of  petroleum  make  her  a  valuable  addi¬ 
tion  to  either  Dominion.  She  also  straddles  the  caravan 
route  from  Central  Asia  to  India.  Religiously,  Kashmir 
has  an  80  per  cent.  Muslim  population,  but  is  ruled  by 
a  Hindu.  TTie  allied  state  of  Jammu,  which  also  comes 
under  the  sovereignty  of  the  Kashmir  Maharaja,  is  predo¬ 
minantly  Hindu.  Most  of  the  Kashmir  Muslims  are 
relatively  recent  converts  from  Hinduism  to  Islam.  Kash¬ 
mir  has  had  much  longer  contact  and  cultural  affinities 
with  India  rather  than  with  the  tribesmen  from  the  Frontier 
who  are  at  present  raiding  the  valley  places.  There  is  a 
People’s  Party,  the  “  Kashmir  National  Conference,”  which 
is  1^  by  Sheikh  Mohammed  Abdulla,  a  6  ft.  4  in.  Kashmir 
Muslim  who  has  been  strongly  Pro-Congress.  Under  the 
stress  of  recent  troubles  the  decadent  autocratic  ruler.  Sir 
Hari  Singh,  released  Sheikh  Abdulla  from  prison,  and  the 
government  is  at  present  under  his  Premiership. 

After  15th  August,  Pakistan  entered  into  a  standstill 
agreement  with  Kashmir,  a  similar  agreement  with  India 
being  under  discussion.  India  did  not  want  or  desire  a 
hurried  or  forced  accession  and  said  she  would  wait  for  the 
people  of  Kashmir  to  decide  by  means  of  a  referendum. 

Violence  broke  out  in  the  beginning  of  October,  when 
armed  bands  from  West  Punjab,  Pakistan,  committed 
serious  acts  of  depredation  on  local  inhabitants,  burning 
\  illages  and  towns  on  the  Jammu  side  of  the  border.  The 
Jammu  Hindus  and  Rajputs  took  retaliatory  measures  and 
drove  out  the  Muslims  living  in  these  border  villages. 

On  24th  October,  things  took  a  really  serious  turn. 
Armed  bands  consisting  both  of  Muslim  ex-servicemen 
and  tribesmen  from  the  Frontier,  passed  through  Pakistan 


territory  and  marched  towards  Srinagar,  capital  of  Kashnsr. 
The  raiders  were  equipped  with  Bren  guns,  machine  guni, 
mortars  and  flame-throwers  and  had  a  large  number  of 
transport  vehicles.  They  moved  rajndly  through  the  peao^ 
ful  valley  of  Kashmir  sacking,  burning  and  looting  all 
along  the  way.  The  town  of  Baunmulla  was  virtually  razed 
to  the  ground.  The  Kashmir  State  Army  could  not  with¬ 
stand  this  onslaught,  soon  found  itself  broken  into  small 
fragments  and  ceased  to  be  a  fighting  force.  The  raiden 
were  highly  organised  with  competent  officers  and  modon 
arms.  The  Government  of  Pakistan  officially  denied  sup¬ 
porting  these  raiders,  but  how  such  a  large  body  of  men 
could  cross  the  Pakistan  territory  in  armed  formation 
without  the  goodwill  and  connivance,  if  not  the  active 
help  t>f  the  authorities  is  a  great  question. 

The  Maharaja  of  Kashmir.  Sir  Hari  Singh  and  Sheikh 
Abdulla  at  this  stage  asked  the  Indian  Government  to 
accept  the  accession  of  the  State  to  the  Indian  Union  and 
to  intervene  with  arms.  An  immediate  decision  was 
necessary  to  save  Srinagar  from  the  same  fate  of  comply 
destruction  that  had  befallen  Muzzaffarabad  and  Bara- 
mulla.  Even  the  saving  of  Srinagar  was  touch  and  go,  due 
to  the  dallying  of  the  Indian  Union,  who  was  seeking  to 
use  peaceful  methods  of  settlement. 

The  Government  of  India  decided  to  accept  the  offered 
accession  and  to  intervene  with  Indian  troops.  The 
Maharaja  agreed  to  the  setting  up  of  a  popular  Govern¬ 
ment.  Sheikh  Abdulla,  President  of  the  Kashmir  National 
Conference  was  charged  with  the  task  of  forming  an 
interim  government,  and  the  Indian  Govemmert 
announced  that  as  soon  as  law  and  order  had  been  restored 
in  Kashmir  and  her  soil  cleared  of  the  invaders,  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  State’s  accession  should  be  decided  by  a  plebis¬ 
cite,  if  necessary  under  the  supervision  of  the  United 
Nations. 

The  Pakistan  Government  violently  denounced  and 
emf^atically  protested  against  the  sending  of  Indian  troops 
to  Kashmir.  They  explained  the  genesis  of  the  trouble  as  a 
repercussion  due  to  the  extensive  killing  of  Muslims  in 
Eastern  Punjab  and  also  to  the  fact  that  in  parts  of  Jammu 
Muslims  were  being  killed  and  driven  out.  Their  proposal 
was  that  Indian  forces  and  the  raiders  should  withdraw 
simultaneously.  At  the  time  of  writing  the  matter  is  under 
discussion  at  the  Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations, 
where  it  was  placed  by  the  Indian  Government. 
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BRITISH  GOODWILL  MISSION  TO  CHINA 

by  Lord  Ammon,  P.C.,  D.L.,  J.P. 

(Leader  of  the  Mission) 


SO  long  as  my  memory  .can  recall,  China  has  always 
had  a  fascination  for  me.  When  recently  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  came  for  me  to  lead  a  British  Parliamentary 
Goodwill  Mission  to  that  great  country,  at  the  invitation 
of  the  Chinese  Government.  I  accepted  with  alacrity. 

The  Mission,  which  consisted  of  an  all-party  delega¬ 
tion  of  two  members  from  the  House  of  Lords  and  four 
from  the  Commons,  left  these  shores  on  October  29th, 
1547,  and  arrived  at  Nanking  on  November  9th,  having 
leered  three  days  delay  on  the  journey  owing  to  the 
pRvalence  of  a  typhoon  and  a  slight  defect  in  the 
machinery  of  the  ’plime;  a  loss  of  time  which  was  more 
than  compensated  by  a  cordial  reception  accorded  by  the 
Chinese  community  at  Bangkok. 

How  crowded  was  the  four  weeks  spent  in  China  can 
be  visualised  when  I  say  that  visits  were  made  to  Peiping. 
Tlwitsin,  Hangchow,  Shanghai,  Taipei,  Taimsui,  Hankow, 
Chunking,  Nt^ing,  Fatshan  and  Canton.  We  spent  in 
each  pls^  periods  of  from  one  to  five  days  and  were 
everywhere  accorded  most  cordial  welcome  and  generous 
hospitality  from  our  Chinese  hosts. 

In  all  the  many  speeches  delivered  by  the  visitors, 
emphasis  was  laid  on  Ae  fact  that  we  were  a  Goodwill 
hfission  from  the  British  people  to  the  Chinese.  We  came 
nth  perfectly  open  minek,  with  a  possible  personal  bias 
of  sympathetic  understanding  and  Mendship  to  China  in 
her  present  difficulties. 

On  arrival  at  Nanking,  we  were  received  by  President 
Qdang  Kai-shek  and  Madame  Chiang  Kai-shek  at  their 
residence,  and  during  the  stay  in  the  capital  were  enter¬ 
tained  by  officials  of  the  People’s  Political  Council  and 
many  of  China’s  political  leaders.  Throughout  the  tour 
we  were  received  and  entertained  by  leading  Chinese 
administrators,  as  well  as  by  members  of  the  British  com¬ 
munity  in  the  cities  visited. 

It  often  happens,"  when  visiting  foreign  countries  for 
the  6rst  time  one  finds  that  in  some  respect  the  realisation 
falls  short  of  imagination  and  expectation.  It  was  not  so 
with  China.  If  at  any  time  there  did  arise  any  slight 
feeling  of  disappointment,  it  was  that  the  over-full  pro¬ 
gramme  prevented  a  more  leisured  acquaintance  with  the 
country  and  the  people  one  met. 

As  I  said  in  my  final  broadcast  from  Canton  before 
leaving  for  home, 

“Since  our  arrival  in  China  we  have  travelled  by  aero- 
lane  about  5,000  to  6,000  miles  and  many  hundreds  of  miles 
y  car  over  China’s  far-stretching  territory,  seen  its  mighty 
rivers  and  towering  mountains,  running  streams  and  fertile 
fields.  We  have  iMen  greatly  impressed  by  the  aboundidg 
natural  resources  and  all  the  potential  possibilities  for  food 
production  and  industrial  development.  The  historical  and 
architectural  glory  of  Peiping,  the  natural  beauty  of  Han- 
chow,  Taiwan  and  Ruling  will  remain  with  us  as  abiding 
memories.” 

It  is  impossible  not  to  be  impressed  by  the  fact  that 
«4ulst  China  does  undoubtedly  lag  behind  the  West  in 
OMchanical  amenities,  she  has  maintained  her  cultural 
lioheritance.  China  is  fundamentally  civilised,  her  people 
know  the  wisdom  of  the  art  of  living  and  have  an  under¬ 


standing  of  the  things  of  the  spirit  as  handed  down  from 
her  great  philosophers. 

China  is  a  land  of  contrasts.  From  certain  aspects  the 
Government  is  totalitarian,  yet  despite  the  very  great 
disparity  of  poverty  and  wealth,  the  relationship  between 
the  classes  is  more  democratic  than  in  many  nations  of  the 
West. 

Education 

A  special  word  of  appreciation  is  due  to  those  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  educational  work  in  universities  and  other 
teaching  institutions  who,  despite  the  formidable  handicap 
of  damaged  buildings  and  lack  of  furnishings  and  equip¬ 
ment,  have  bravely  overcome  immense  obstacles  in  order 
that  the  rising  generation  may  be  fitted  for  the  difficulties 
and  responsibilities  that  await  them  after  university  and 
school  life. 

At  Shanghai  I  addressed  the  assembled  staff  and  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  University  in  the  Assembly  Hall  and  made  an 
appeal  for  the  sinking  of  personal  and  sectional  interests 
in  favour  of  a  united  effort  on  behalf  of  their  coimtry — 
that  it  might  take  its  rightful  place  in  world  leadership — 
which  was  enthusiastically  received.  Similarly  at  the 
Chungldng  University,  where  I  addressed  the  students  in 
the  University  grounds  (there  was  no  hall  large  enough 
to  contain  the  fifteen  hundred  enthusiastic  young  students). 
Special  mention  should  be  made  of  Ginling  College — a 
college  founded  in  1915  for  the  higher  education  of 
Chinese  women;  it  now  has  a  student  body  of  four 
hundred. 

Trade  and  CommeKe 

China  is  mainly  agricultural  and,  so  far  as  necessities 
are  concerned,  is  self-supporting.  It  is,  however,  impos¬ 
sible  in  these  days  for  any  nation  to  shut  itself  off  from 
the  rest  of  the  world,  particularly  having  regard  to  the 
march  of  science  and  mechanical  inventions,  spread  of 
knowledge  and  education,  development  of  transport  and 
the  growing  need  for  nations  to  come  together  in  a  spirit 
of  co-operation  to  resist  any  attempt  at  aggression  on  the 
part  of  those  who  might  feel  there  was  material  advantage 
to  be  gained  by  such. 

As  I  see  it,  China  needs  urgently  (if  she  is  not  ta 
collapse  into  anarchy  and  chaos)  trade  and  commerce. 
I  have  ^id  that  China  is  self-supporting  so  far  as  necessi¬ 
ties  are  concerned,  which  is  true  as  regards  primary  essen¬ 
tials  which  would  afford  the  lowest  possible  standard  of 
existence;  and  the  county  could  possibly  withstand  hard¬ 
ship  longer  than  many  industrialised  countries  dependent 
on  the  same  commoffities  from  without  its  boundaries. 
That  is  doubtless  what  is  meant  by  China’s  great  leader,. 
President  Chiang  Kai-shek,  who  is  reported  to  have  said 
that  “Chinese  economy  is  safe  because  China  is  an  agri¬ 
cultural  country.’’  Such  may  be  in  the  limited  sense  it 
implies;  but  is  it  enough?  Can  the  definition  of  necessities 
be  so  circumscribed  in  these  days?  China  is  in  need  of 
many  necessities — railroads,  light,  power,  water,  plants  and 
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machinery,  to  develop  both  her  natural  resources  and  her 
existing  factories.  E)oubtless  the  greatest  work  to  be  done 
in  China  is  the  development  of  the  productivity  of  Chinese 
soil.  If  China  prciduces  more  food — in  particular — she  will 
not  require  to  import  so  much  and  she  will  have  available 
surpluses  for  the  purchase  of  machinery  and  other  equip¬ 
ment  which  is  manufactured  abroad.  Might  I  venture  to 
quote  a  simple  illustration  from  the  broadcast  I  gave  in 
Canton: — 

“  I  visited  some  very  large  buildings  in  Nanking,  which 
before  the  war  were  used  for  the  business  of  exporting  eggs, 
in  shell  and  in  various  stages  of  preparation,  to  Europe. 
I  was  informed  that  in  the  factory  some  8,000  to  9,000 
people  were  formerly  employed,  and,  in  addition,  a  large 
number  in  the  collecting  of  eggs  .  .  .  Britain  needs  eggs; 
China  needs  machinery.  .  .  .” 

Import  restrictions  have  brought  about  a  considerable 
reduction  in  imports.  Without  a  much  larger  volume  of 
imports  of  machinery  and  mechanical  equipment,  China's 
plans  for  rehabilitation  cannot  be  realised. 

The  difficulties  confronting  the  resumption  of  trade 
are  obviously  very  great.  The,  Chinese  wish  to  buy  from 
Britain  and  other  countries  and  believe  they  have  much  to 
offer.  The  increasing  economic  difficulties,  of  which  the 
falling  dollar  is  an  index,  result  in  new  restrictions  being 
impo^. 

China’s  export  trade  is  the  most  important  branch  of 
her  whole  economic  structure.  I  quote  Mr.  Chang  Chai- 
chu.  Executive  Director  of  the  Foreign  Trade  Association 
of  China: — 

“  The  ne^ect  of  exports  in  comparison  with  the  nation’s 
need  for  forei^  exchan^,  has  affected  the  lives  of  millions 
of  people,  while  the  rigid  control  over  imports  has  greatly 
retarded  China’s  modernisation  and  industrial  development.” 
I  have  little  space  left  for  other  matters  on  which  I 
would  like  to  comment.  Still  more  am  I  conscious  (to 
quote  The  Times  of  January  6th,  1948)  that  “little  pro¬ 
gress  can  be  made  in  China  so  long  as  the  civil  war  con¬ 
tinues  to  eat  into  the  country’s  vitals.”  Quite  a  number 
of  people,  friends  of  China,  to  whom  I  spoke,  feared  that 
the  pressure  of  Communists  from  without  and  inflation 


within  would  result  in  the  disintegration  of  the  Govern 
ment  unless  it  is  settled  by  means  other  than  force.  Ot^ 
said  they  thought  the  Kuomingtang  was  losing  ground 
more  on  account  of  economic  conditions  than  through  tht 
continuance  of  the  war. 

Over  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  national  income  is*ex- 
pended  on  tl^  continuance  of  the  war.  When  it  will  end- 
and  the  outcome — it  is  difficult  to  forsee,  being  fought  it 
it  is  on  guerilla  warfare  lines,  which  is  draining  the 
economic  life  blood  of  the  country. 

It  is  a  difficult  problem  and  those  who  have  dx 
responsibility  for  its  solution  need  all  the  patience  and 
wi^om  vouchsafed  to  men  and  the  most  sympathetic  hdp 
from  those  who  have  to  stand  by  and  look  on. 

Fonnosa 

A  visit  to  Formosa,  or  Taiwan,  as  it  is  noW  called,  is 
like  visiting  another  country  altogether.  The  roads  and 
streets  are  better  kept;  the  majority  of  the  people  seem 
better  to-do  materially.  The  Formosans  differ  from  the 
Chinese  on  the  mainland,  being  of  somewhat  stronger  phy¬ 
sique.  The  island  has  its  own  currency  and  the  rate  of 
exchange  was  better  and  the  cost  of  living  higher  than  in 
China. 

The  island  is  blest  both  in  climate  and  scenic  beauty 
and  is  rich  in  natural  resources.  It  is  said  that  certain 
financial  interests  have  been  discussing  developing  parts 
of  the  island  as  a  health  and  pleasure  resort  and  only 
hesitate  through  uncertainty  as  to  future  governmental  and 
financial  stabffity. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  make  it  clear  that,  on  the 
strength  of  a  crowded  visit  of  one  month,  I  am  not  pre¬ 
suming  to  claim  that  I  understand  all  about  Chinese  diffii 
culties  and  can  offer  solutions.  I  have  been  invited  to  give 
my  impressions,  which  I  do  as  one  not  wholly  inexperi¬ 
enced  in  such  matters.  My  comments  are  those  of  one 
with  a  regard  near  to  affection  for  (Thina  and  its  people, 
who  must  be  among  the  most  industrious,  patient,  resource¬ 
ful  and  good-humoured  in  the  whole  world,  to  whom  I 
wish  a  happy  issue  out  of  all  their  suffering. 
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NEW  CHANCES  IN  CHINA 

by  0.  M.  Green 


The  Chinese  Constitution  which  came  into  effect  on 
Christmas  Day,  the  elections  for  the  National 
Assembly  held  in  November,  have  posed  the  grand 
question  as  never  before:  Will  such  reforms  in  the  whole 
administration  of  China  now  be  enforced  as  can  alone  (for 
military  force  cannot  do  it)  turn  back  the  rising  flexxi  of 
Communism? 

On  paper,  the  Constitution  should  be  an  admirable 
means  to  that  end.  Under  it  the  National  Assembly  repre-^ 
senting  the  whole  population  is  the  source  of  all  authority.' 
Between  its  meetings,  once  in  three  years,  it  is  represented 
by  the  Legislative  Yuan,  or  Council,  also  elective,  as  a 
sort  of  Parliament,  whose  consent  will  be  necessary  to 
every  measure  proposed  by  the  Executive  Yuan  or  Cabinet. 
A  further  check  is  provided  by  the  Control  Yuan  per¬ 
petuating  the  powers  of  the  famous  Censors  under  the 
Empire.  At  the  same  time  Provincial  Assemblies  which 
will  elect  the  provincial  officials  (a  right  never  before  pos- 
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sessed  by  the  Chinese)  and  self-governing  councils  in  the  . 
2,000  odd  hsien  or  counties  of  (^ina  extend  the  peo{^’s  ^ 
means  of  enforcing  their  will.  ^ 

Hitherto  the  failure  of  government  in  China  has  largely  ^ 
been  due  to  excessive  centralisation,  which  is  equally  con¬ 
trary  to  Chinese  practice  and  impracticable  in  so  huge  a  ^ 
country,  and  has  tended  to  throw  all  power  into  the  hands  ^ 
of  the  unpopular  clique  which  has  so  long  dominated  the  ^ 
Kuomingtang.  This  the  Constitution  is  designed  to  correct  ^ 
It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  the  Nationd 
Assembly  elections  arouse  misgivings  as  to  whether  it  will  ^ 
do  so.  Of  the  requisite  3,045  members  2,042  are  under 
Communist  control.  However,  the  necessary  quorum  was  . 
elected.  But  no  fewer  than  1,728  “K.M.T.”  candidates 
had  been  put  up;  and  the  fact  that  Nanking  has  never 
divulged  the  exact  numbers  of  each  party  returned  excites  ^ 
unpleasant  suspicions  that  the  “K.M.T.”  faction  in  the  ^ 
Assembly  will  swamp  the  Social  Democrats,  Young  China  ^ 
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Party  and  Independents  on  whom  the  hopes  of  the  great 
but  still  imorganised  body  of  Liberal  Chinese  opinion  are 
pinned. 

Things,  however,  in  China  are  seldom  what  they  seem 
to  be  to  Western  eyes,  especially  in  politics.  The  clear- 
cut  divisions  that  we  recognise  in  England  between  Govern¬ 
ment  and  Opposition  do  not  exist  in  China.  The  “K.M.T.,” 
for  instance,  contains  all  sorts  of  shades;  it  is  probably 
true  that  the  majority  of  its  members  are  genuinely  Liberal 
at  heart  and  that  many  of  the  “  K.M.T.”  nominees  in  the 
elections  had  accepted  the  party  ticket  because  they  saw 
in  the  National  Assembly  the  best  means  of  accomplishing 
Aeir  aims. 

Another  encouraging  feature  is  the  election  of  leading 
scholars  such  as  Dr.  Hu  Shih,  the  sage  of  modem  China, 
and  Dr.  Mon-lin  Chiang,  of  Peking  University,  Dr.  Chang 
Po-lin,  of  Nankai,  Dr.  Y.  G.  Chen,  of  Nanking  University, 
for  whom  General  Chiang  Kai-shek  voted  ^a^me  Chiang 
voted  for  a  Social  Democrat  woman  candidate;  both  these 
votes,  well  publidsed,  must  surely  have  been  meant  for  a 
lead  to  the  country)  and  other  eminent  men.  whose  pres¬ 
tige  in  China  is  enormous.  While  the  “  K.M.T.”  are  said 
to  have  been  generally  successful  in'  the  towns  (less  so  in 
^  country)  ^  colle^te  cities  of  Peking  and  Tientsin 
'  went  solidly  for  the  intellectuals  who  are  the  core  of 
Liberalism.  Such  men  as  those  named  will  never  be  silent 
f  if  they  see  the  Assembly  being  made  a  tool  by  the  “  old 
!  gang”  of  the  “K.M.T.”  They  will  gain  new  force  by 
I  unity  in  the  Assembly.  And  in  China  it  is  personalities 
I  which  count  far  more  than  majorities.  So  there  are  still 
,  hopes. 

I  What  carmot  be  stressed  too  strongly  is  the  immense 
I  danger  not  only  to  China  but  far  beyond  it  of  the  strength 
i  and  aggressiveness  of  the  Chinese  Communists.  The  West 
has  not  yet  woken  up  to  the  fact  that  just  as  China  was 
eventually  recognised  (but  not  until  Malaya  had  been  lost) 
as  a  barrier  against  Japanese  militarism,  so  now  she  is  a 
barrier  against  a  Communist  deluge  directed  by  Russia 
which  might  ultimately  submerge  l^e  parts  of  Asia. 

And  that  barrier  is  none  too  strong.  The  big  military 
campaign  started  last  summer,  which  was  to  wipe  out  the 
C!onununists,  has  conspicuously  failed.  Pushed  back  here, 
the  Communists  reapi^r  there;  their  armies  have  already 
worked  down  near  the  Yangtze;  their  agents,  trained  by 
Russia,  have  penetrated  almost  to  the  borders  of  Canton; 
the  gloomy  prophecies  current  in  Shanghai  that  the  Reds 
will  be  in  Nanking  in  18  months  are  probably  no  more 
dian  the  usual  “club  bar”  talk.  But  the  danger  that 
the  Government  will  lose  Manchuria  is  real:  and  the  pros¬ 
es  of  a  Communist  State  in  a  country  larger  than 
Germany  and  France  together,  stuffed  with  every  mineral 
and  agricultural  commodity  that  man  requires,  and  bor¬ 
dered  on  three  sides  by  Russian  territory  strikes  chill  into 
die  heart  of  every  government  from  India  to  the  Philip¬ 
pine  already  alarmed  by  the  Communist  activities  within 
flieir  borders. 

What  one  would  particularly  emf^asise  is  that  the 
foreign  enthusiasts  who  preach  that  Chinese  Communism 
is  not  really  Communism  but  the  age-long  agrarian  revolt 
bursting  out  again  are  either  utterly  ignorant  of  the  history 
of  the  past  25  years  or  blinded  by  astute  propaganda  and 
dieir  own  infatuation.  It  may  be  granted,  as  General 
George  C.  Marshall  pointed  out  a  year  ago,  that  numbers 


of  educated  men  have  been  drawn  to  Communism  through 
disgust  with  the  “  K.M.T.”  The  peasants  have  been  won 
over  by  the  distribution  of  the  landlords’  property,  though 
they  are  less  pleased  when  the  Communist  armies  take 
from  them  even  more  of  their  grain  than  the  landlords 
took.  In  any  case  the  peasants  have  no  politics. 

But  the  heart  of  Chinese  Communism,  the  directing 
power  throughout  it,  is  pure  Russian  Communism,  dating 
from  the  associates  of  Borodin  in  Canton  in  1923.  Many 
of  them  were  trained  in  the  oriental  propaganda  college  in 
Moscow  and  they  are  continually  reinforced  from  the  same 
source.  A  New  Year’s  broadcast  by  the  well-known 
Chinese  Communist  leader,  Mao  Tse-tung  on  “The  Pre¬ 
sent  Situation  and  Our  Tasks  ”  is  worth  quoting  from. 

“A  turning  point,”  he  says,  “has  been  reached  in  the 
Chinese  people’s  revolutionary  war.  .  .  .  Basing  itself  on 
Marxist-Leninism  the  Chinese  Communist  Party  has  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  international  and  domestic  situation.  .  .  . 
United  with  the  world  democratic  forces,  we  can  surely  defeat  ■ 
the  imperialist  p4ans  ...  if  only  we  are  able  to  master  the 
science  of  Marxism-Leninism  .  .  .  and  to  oppose  reactionary 
war  plans  and  liberate  the  thousand  million  people  of  the  east." 

The  italics  are  mine  to  emphasise  how  far  afield  the 
Chinese  Communist  leaders  took.  The  general  tenor  of 
Mao’s  speech  makes  it  clear  that  he  uses  the  {rfirase  “demo¬ 
cratic  forces  ”  in  the  peculiar  Russian  sense. 

One  weapon  in  the  Communists’  armoury  to  be 
noticed  is  the  ceaseless,  venomous  abuse  of  General  Chiang 
Kai-shek  as  “  the  running  dog  of  American  imperialism.” 
The  attempt  to  undermine  his  immense  presti^  with 
Chinese  of  all  classes  is  obvious;  but  the  intention  goes 
further  than  that. 

Throughout  1946  and  even  down  to  the  forming  of  a 
Coalitiion  Government  last  April,  in  which  seats  were 
reserved  for  the  Communists,  in  many  public  speeches 
General  Chiang  urged  the  Communists  to  accept  tlw  wide 
concessions  made  to  them  at  the  Chungking  all-party 
conference  in  January,  1946;  and  throughout  that  period 
he  held  back  from  big  military  operations  against  them. 

It  is  frequently  asked  abroad  why  the  Generalissimo 
docs  not  break  with  the  “  K.M.T.”  reactionaries  and  boldly 
take  the  leadership  of  the  Liberals.  But  would  it  be  easy, 
say.  for  Mr.  Attlee  to  break  with  all  his  associates  of  the 
past  25  years  and  strike  out  a  new  line?  In  China  it  is 
just  “  one  of  the  thin^  that  aren’t  done.”  Yet  those  who 
know  the  Generalissimo  have  little  doubt  that  in  those 
speeches  to  the  Communists  he  was  striving  to  gain  their 
help  as  a  counterweight  to  the  men  whose  policy  he  repro¬ 
bated  though  every  canon  of  Chinese  etiquette  forbade  an 
open  breach  with  them.  If  the  Communists  sincerely  desired 
the  good  of  China  and  not  their  own  shibboleths,  they  would 
have  accepted  the  Generalissimo’s  olive-branch.  ITicy  are 
well  aware  of  that  and  their  bitter,  mendacious  vilification 
of  Chiang  and  his  “  American  masters  ”  is  chiefly  meant 
to  hide  the  fact. 

It  is  deplorable  that  they  have  had  some  success 
abroad.  Even  in  quarters  which  should  know  better  one 
has  heard  it  said,  “  Of  course.  Chiang  Kai-shek  must  go.”^ 
Admitted  that  the  Generalissimo  is  hard  and  and  stubborn, 
dictatorial  peiiiaps,  as  all  great  men  are:  no  one  who  has 
known  him  well  would  doubt  for  a  moment  his  sincerity, 
his  honourableness  and  his  patriotism.  At  any  moment 
during  the  war  he  could  have  come  to  terms  witii  the 
Japanese  greatly  to  his  own  advantage.  Nor  can  qne 
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recall  his  concessions  to  all  the  democrats  (not  only  the  And  behind  the  visible  disarray  of  official  corruption  and 
Communists)  at  the  Chungking  conference,  and  his  tepeated  mismanagement,  good  work  has  been  done,  llie  recent 
interventions  in  the  National  Assembly  14  months  ago  (to  completion  of  ffie  Lo  river  canal  in  East  Shensi,  whici 
which  it  is  significant  that  he  acceirted  nomination  not  will  more  than  double  the  food  production  of  twelve  arid 
from  the  “  K.M.T.”  but  from  Nanking  City)  to  save  the  countries,  was  a  notable  feat.  And  the  recent  British 
purpose  of  the  Constitution  from  being  perverted,  without  Parliamentary  Mission  to  China  was  deeply  impressed  by 
realising  Chiang’s  desire  for  a  genuinely  popular  admini-  the  excellent  develofanent  of  primary  education.  Public 
stration  in  harmony  with  Chinese  instincts,  which  inci-  hygiene,  too,  has  bwn  notably  advanced.  To  remembc 
dentally  the  ruthless  totalitarianism  of  the  Communists  these  good  things  and  that  China  has  only  just  emerged 
would  never  be.  from  fifteen  years’  war.  which  exj^ains  much  that  is  not 

The  question  is  how  China  (not  any  particular  govern-  good,  is  to  play  China’s  game :  the  reverse  is  to  play  the 

ment)  can  be  helped  against  the  Communists.  America’s  Communists’. 

policy  still  seems  irresolute.  When  Creneral  Marshall  failed  In  the  end  China  must  save  herself.  Her  danger  is 
in  his  attempt  to  mediate,  Washington  seemed  to  have  gieater,  more  subtle,  than  any  she  has  ever  faced.  But  the 
washed  its  hands  of  China.  General  Wedemeyer’s  “  fact  toughness  of  her  social  fabric  is  very  strong.  The  civil  war 
finding  mission  ”  to  China  last  summer  suggested  a  revul-  may  last  some  time  yet  since  there  are  Communists  who 
sion  against  this  attitude.  But  what  he  reported  and  what  will  never  relinquish  ffieir  dkimmunism  and  arms,  of  which 
^  may  come  of  it  is  still  a  mystery.  America  has  a  big  surplus,  may  still  be  needed.  But  there 

One  line  at  least  that  may  be  urged  is  that  more  are  great  numbers  of  the  Communist  adherents  who  could  n 

attention  should  be  paid  abroad  to  Nanking’s  good  deeds  be  won  back  by  Nanking  {M'ovuig  that  it  can  give  better  J\ 

and  less  to  its  shortcomings.  The  Ministry  itself,  as  dis-  government  than  Harbin  and  Russia.  That  is  the  task  to 

tinct  from  the  Party,  are  {M'obably  the  best,  sincerest  collec-  which  the  National  Assembly  and  the  upholders  of  the 
tion  of  men  that  China  has  ever  had  in  the  government.  Constitution  must  now  address  themselves. 

BACi  DAI’S  ROLE  IN  VIET-NAM  If 

by  Barbara  Whittingham- Jones 

The  ex-Emperor  of  Annam,  Bao  Dai,  with  whom  the  lived  in  exile  until  his  present  visi‘  to  Europe. 

French  are  negotiating  has,  I  think,  the  making  of  a  For  some  months  past  the  French  have  been  trying  to 
capable  head  of  state  in  the  Viet-Nam  that  is  to  be.  persuade  him  to  intervene  as  a  mediator  between  Franc; 

This  34-year-old  monarch,  who  for  twenty  years  before  and  all  the  Vietnamese  nationalist  parties  excepting  only 
his  abdication  occupied  the  dragon  throne  of  Hue,  was  Ho  Chi-minh’s  Viet-minh. 

the  first  Annamite  sovereign  to  be  educated  abroad — in  I  met  Bao  Dai  for  the  first  time  when  he  passed 

France — with  the  result  that  he  is  now  a  westernised  and  through  London  this  month  on  his  way  to  Geneva,  where 
highly  trained  civil  servant.  In  physique  he  is  taller  and  at  the  time  of  writing,  he  is  holding  conversations  with  the 
broader  than  most  of  his  countrymen  and  he  also  is  an  French  High  Commissioner  for  Indochina,  M.  Bollaert. 
accomplished  athlete  and  sportsman.  recently  given  a  free  hand  for  the  conduct  of  negotiations 

Coming  to  the  throne  when  only  thirteen  he  did  not  by  his  Government, 
take  part  in  the  administration  of  government  until  his  Whatever  Bao  Dai’s  faults  as  a  young  monarch,  to-day 
final  return  from  France  in  1932  and  for  the  first  ten  years  he  is  wholeheartedly  identified  with  the  nationalist  aspira- 
of  his  active  reign  was  said  to  be  socially  a  playboy  and  tions  of  his  people  besides  being,  I  suspect,  a  shrewd  poli- 
politically  a  puppet.  tician.  In  regard  to  the  French  he  holds  a  strong 

He  did.  however,  inaugurate  a  sensational  series  of  bargaining  position,  for,  ex-communicated  since  the  out- 
reforms  by  abolishing  the  ritual  of  prostration  in  his  break  of  hostilities  on  December  19th,  1946,  which  left  th? 
presence,  by  dismissing  half  of  the  senile  and  reactionary  capital  of  Indochina.  Hanoi,  and  Haiphong  in  ruins,  he  is 
life-appointed  mandarins  and  by  modernising  the  system  their  only  alternative  to  Ho  Chi-minh.  Moreover,  despite 
of  justice.  Another  respect  in  which  he  showed  his  his  strong  French  sympathies,  during  the  three  years  he 
modernity  was  in  refusing  to  surround  himself  with  the  has  been  free  of  French  tutelage.  Bao  Dai  has  develoj^ 
traditional  bevy  of  concubines  and  by  marrying  instead  a  a  mind  and  will  of  his  own.  Though  chary  of  granting 
single  wife — also  educated  in  France  and  a  Catholic —  interviews  to  the  Press,  he  has  openly  expressed  resentment 
though  Bao  Dai  himself  professes  the  Buddhist  religion  at  the  strict  control  to  which  he  was  formerly  subject  and 
of  his  people.  for  personal  as  well  as  political  reasons  it  is  clear  that  he 

When  after  the  fall  of  Japan,  President  Ho  Chi-minh.  has  no  intention  of  returning  to  Viet-Nam  without  a  large 
leader  of  the  Communistic  Viet-minh  pjuty,  founded  his  measure  of  independence.  Well  aware  that  time  is  on  hii 
Republic  bf  Viet-Nam,  he  also  forced  the  Emperor  to  side  (for  he  can  better  afford  to  tarry  than  the  French)  he 
abdicate  and  carried  him  off  as  a  semi-hostage  to  Hanoi  has  pitched  his  terms  high  and,  in  stubbornly  adhering  to 
where  he  became  Mr.  Vinh  Thuy,  “  Councillor  of  the  them,  has  done  much  to  dissipate  early  fears  that  he  would 
Republic.”  After  about  a  year  he  managed  to  get  away  prove  merely  a  French  stooge. 

first  to  Chungking  and  eventually  to  Hong  Kong  where  he  The  Geneva  conversations  are  believed  to  have 
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lesulted  in  an  agreement  on  the  following  main  points: — 

1.  Cochin-China  to  form  part  of  an  autonomous 
Viet-Nam  state  comprising  also  Tonkin  and 
Annam. 

2.  The  new  state  of  Viet-Nam  to  form  part  of  the 
Federation  of  Indo-china  within  the  French  Union. 

3.  Viet-Nam  to  have  direct  foreign  representation  at 
least  in  South-east  Asia. 

4.  Viet-Nam  to  have  its  own  army  officered  and 
trained  by  France  for  internal  security  but  in  time 
of  war  subordinate  to '  the  metropolitan  French 
Cmrunand. 

5.  Viet-Nam  to  have  a  new  economic  position  within 
the  French  Union. 


In  points  (1)  and  (2),  if  adopted^  France  will  concede 
the  main  demands  for  which  Vietnamese  nationalists  have 
been  holding  out  for  the  past  two  years.  Thus  Bao  Dai 
has  scored  a  diplomatic  victory  off  his  rival  Ho  Chi-minh 
while  the  French  save  face  in  making  concessions  to  the  ex- 
Emperor  rather  than  to  the  republican  President. 

But  whatever  the  terms  of  agreement,  its  value  ulti¬ 
mately  depends  mi  whether  Bao  Dai  commands  enough 
support  in  the  country  to  restore  peace  and  to  supplant  the 
Vietnamese  idol.  Ho  Chi-Minh,  in  the  affections  of  the 
people.  If  the  agreement  proves  acceptable  and  Boa  Dai 
returns  to  Indochina — an  act  which  will  require  no  small 
degree  of  personal  courage — he  will  probably  do  so  simply 
as  Head  of  State.  The  future  status  of  Viet-Nana,  whethei 
monarchy  or  republican,  will  then  have  to  be  determined 
by  some  form  of  popular  consultation. 


RELIGION  AND  CASTE  IN  THE  INDIAN  ARMY  (2) 


hy  Neil  Stewart 


T  was  not  until  twenty  years  after  the  mutiny  that  fur¬ 
ther  reforms  within  the  Indian  Army  were  considered. 
Its  division  into  three  almost  autcmomous  forces,  and 
oumerous  local  forces,  the  weakness  of  the  supply,  trans¬ 
port  and  medical  services,  made  reorganisation  essential  in 
the  event  of  a  possible  clash  with  Russia.  A  commission 
Oder  Sir  Ashley  Eden,  published  a  report  upon  its 
inquiries  into  the  army.  The  Commissioners  stated  that 
they  wished  to  maintain  the  policy  laid  down  in  1859. 

“Our  desire  is  to  maintain  the  great  national  divisions 
of  the  army.  .  .  .  The  armies  of  India  should  be  divided  into 
four  completely  separate  and  distinct  bodies,  to  be  caUed  army 
corps,  so  distributed  that  they  shall  be  depriveik  as  far  as 
possible,  of  community  of  national  sentiment  and  interest,  and 
so  organised,  recruited  and  constituted  as  to  act,  in  time  of 
excitement,  and  disturbance,  as  checks  each  upon  the  other.” 
{Eden  Report,  p  JO.) 

The  Commission  came  to  the  conclusion  that  in  the 
Ben^  army  the  policy  of  divide  and  rule  was  not  being 
correctly  put  into  practice,  and  advised  to  split  it  into  two 
hilves,  each  separate  and  distinct,  so  as  to  prevent  any 
possible  recurrence  ot  the  Mutiny. 

The  publication  of  the  Eden  Report  was  not  enough  to 
disturb  t^  military  bureaucracy.  Despite  the  threats  of 
Cisrist  Russia’s  encroachment  in  the  North,  little  was  done 
to  improve  the  system.  It  was  not  until  t^  ’nineties  that 
Lnd  Lansdowne  and  his  Commander-in-Chief  Lord 
Roberts  were  able  to  force  through  the  reforms. 
Lansdowne  suggested  that  the  army  should  be  divided  into 
four  separate  commands,  whereby  the  “  divide  and  rule  ” 
policy  might  be  more  effectively  carried  out: — 

“ . . .  ffie  segregation  of  races,  which  is  an  important  considera¬ 
tion  applying  to  the  internal  security  the  country,  would  be 
preserved,  as  far  as  possible,  while  in  each  army  there  would 
be  a  counterpoising  elemmt.  Thus  in  the  army  of  the  North, 
we  should  have  Pathans,  Baluchis.  Sikhs  and  iKinjabi  Moham- 
madans,  with  a  certain  number  of  Gurkhas,  the  latter  being  a 
class  which  we  propose  to  increase  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 
The  army  of  the  West  would  be  chiefly  composed  of 
Mahrattas,  and  of  Mohammadans  from  the  Koncan  and  the 
Deccan,  with  as  little  as  possible  of  the  foreign  element  Tite 
army  of  the  East  would  be  mainly,  composed  of  Hindus  and 


Mohammadans  from  Hindustan,  with  some  Gurkhas  and  Hill- 
men;  while  the  army  of  the  South,  recruited  in  Southern  India, 
would  be  composed  of  Hindus  and  Mohammadans  from  that 
area."  (Letter  from  the  Government  of  Intfia  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  India,  No.  172  (Military),  2nd  November,  1892). 
The  three  armies  were  amalgamated  in  1894.  At  the 
same  time,  the  class-company  system  was  introduced 
among  the  units  that  had  previously  formed  part  of  the 
Bombay  and  Madras  armies. 

In  1902,  Lord  Kitchener  arrived  in  India  as  Com¬ 
mander-in-Chief.  His  task  was  to  organise  the  Indian  army 
for  a  modem  war.  That  he  was  well  aware  of  the  necessity 
for  “  divide  and  rule  ”  in  the  army  was  explained  by  his 
official  biographer: — 

“  There  were  about  400,(XX)  natives  under  arms;  it  was  as 
a  counterpoise  to  this  formidable  total  that  the  British  garrisoa 
was  required  in  times  of  peace;  and  Kitchener  assert^  that, 
far  from  being  excessive,  it  was  cmly  adequate  by  reason  of 
•  the  great  diversity  of  race  among  the  natives  and  their  conse¬ 
quent  lack  of  cohesion.”  (Life  of  Lord  Kitchener.  Sir  C. 

-  Arthur.  London,  1920.  p.240.). 

Because  Kitchener  wanted  a  clean  break  with  the  past 
he  abolished  all  the  old  regimental  names  and  numbers. 
In  its  new  form  iif  1904  the  army  had  28  cavalry  regiments, 
of  which  two  were  class  regiments  and  the  rest  class 
squadron  regiments.  There  were  ten  mountain  batteries, 
half  Sikh  and  Hindu,  and  half  Punjabi  Moslem.  Thirty- 
three  of  the  123  infantry  battalions  were  class  regiments 
and  the  remainder  class  company  regiments.  The  “  general 
mixture  ”  had  gone  for  ever.  As  a  “  grand  counterpoise  ” 
there  were  20  battalions  of  Gurkhas. 

The  new  tendecy  was  to  draw  recruits  from  areas 
where  communal  distinctimi  was  most  marked.  For  this 
reason  the  number  of  Madrassis,  who  had  been  the  back¬ 
bone  of  the  army  in  the  early  days  of  the  Company  and 
the  Mahrattas.  who  were  one  of  t^  great  fighting  peoples 
of  India,  became  a  smaller  percentage  of  t^  total.  The 
majority  came  from  the  Punjab,  wherc  communal  distinc¬ 
tion  was  very  strong,  or  from  the  hills  where  the  inhabitants 
were  isolate  from  the  mass  of  the  Indian  people  and 
particularly  from  the  rising  nationalist  movement. 
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In  the  first  world  war  over  800,000  combattant  troops 
were  recruited  in  India,  of  which  a  large  percentage  were 
sent  overseas.  The’  “  counterpoise.”  however,  was  not  for¬ 
gotten.  Large  numbers  of  British  troops  were  kept  in 
India,  at  a  time  when  the  Western  Front  was  crying  out 
for  reinforcements.  Except  for  a  short  period  in  1914, 
there  were  never  less  than  between  40  and  60  British  batta¬ 
lions  in  India,  or  one  British  to  every  one  and  a  half  trained 
Indian  battalions. 

,  In  1919  the  war-time  Indian  army  was  hurriedly  dis¬ 
banded  to  a  background  of  civil  disturbance,  the  Aniritsar 
massacre  and  the  Third  Afghan  war,  but  in  1922  the  army 

was  again  reorganised.  "The  “  martial  race  ”  theory  was' 
now  in  full  force  and  at  the  time  of  the  Simon  Commission 
of  1930  the  “  martial  ”  Punjabis  totalled  58  per  cent,  of 
the  army,  and  the  hillmen  of  the  Himalayas  22  per  cent. 
Nothing  was  left  of  the  old  Madras  and  Bombay  armies 
except  the  four  battalions  of  the  Mahratta  Light  Infantry. 

and  a  few  minor  units.  The  United  Provinces  which,  with 
Bihar,  had  contributed  most  of  the  men  for  the  old  Bengal 
army,  and  had  still  contributed  22  per  cent,  in  1914,  now 
gave  only  11  per  cent.  There  were  few  Indians  in  the 
technical  arms.  19  mountain  batteries  remained,  it  is  true, 
but  no  field,  medium,  heavy  or  anti-aircraft  artillery.  One 

field  regiment  was  formed  in  1935,  but  there  was  no  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  Indian  artillery  until  1939.  As  a  concession  to 

the  growth  of  the  Indian  nationalist  movement,  selected 
Indians  of  the  upper  classes  were  allowed  into  the  army  on 
a  basis  of  theoretical  equality  with  British  officers. 

The  final  chapter  of  the  history  of  the  Indian  army^ 

under  British  rule  began  with  the  second  world  war  in 


1939.  A  mass  army  was  needed  and  the  old  sources  at 
recruitment  were  not  adequate.  When  the  figures  were 
revealed  in  the  Legislative  Assembly  (7  March,  1945),  the 
Punjab  had  contributed  29  per  cent,  and  Madras-^or 
years  considered  the  home  of  a  “  non-martial  ”  race— 22 
per  cent.  The  balance  was  still  carefully  kept,  however, 
and  while  the  majority  of  the  infantry  were  recruited  in 
the  Punjab  the  hills,  the  majority  of  the  Madras  recnats 
were  sent  into  the  artillery,  the  engineers,  the  service  corpi 
or  the  pioneers. 

A  hundred  thousand  Gurkhas  were  brought  in  as  a 
counterbalance.  The  usual  policy  was  to  have  one  Indian, 
one  Gurkha  and  one  British  battalion  to  a  brigade.  Opoi- 
tional  conditions  did  not  always  make  this  possible,  but 
the  fact  that  the  majority  of  the  artiUery  was  in  British 
hands  maintained  the  balance. 

From  the  time  of  the  Mutiny  onwards  the  policy  of 
“  divide  and  rule  ”  and  “  counterpoise  ”  kept  the  Indiui 
army  “  faithful  to  its  salt.”  There  were  occasional  mutinia, 

such  as  that  of  the  5th  Light  Infantry  in  Singapore  in  1915 

and  the  refusal  of  a  platoon  of  Garhwalis  to  fire  on  a 
Moslem  crowd  in  Pesharwar  in  1930,  but  on  the  whok 
the  vast  upheaval  of  the  Indian  nationalist  movement  found 
little  echo  in  the  Indian  army. 

One  might  well  ask  why  there  was  no  communaf 

violence  in  the  Indian  army.  The  answer  will  be  found  ii 

the  fact  that  while  the  Sikh,  the  Moslem  and  the  Gurkha 
were  taught  to  look  upon  each  other  as  strangers,  the 
powers  of  discipline  were  centralised  in  the  hands  the 
British  officers,  and  the  opposing  tensions  were  neutralised.- 

(cancludei) 


REPORT  ON  THE  GIA-RUNG  OF  SSU-TU  IN  CHINA 

by  Dr.  Liv  En-lan  (^Nanking') 


lA-RUNG  is  the  name  of  an  ancient  people  in  the 

mountainous  district  of  North-West  Szechuan  along 

the  borderlands  of  the  Tibetan  plateau.  Ssu-tu  is  the 
collective  name  of  four  territories  where  the  Gia-rung  tribe 
live.  “  Ssu  ”  means  four,  arid  ‘‘  tu  ”  means  earth.  Each 

territory  is  ruled  by  a  feudal  lord  whose  title  is  Tu-sze. 
Hence  Gia-rung  of  &u«tu  means  the  Gia*rung  people  living 

in  the  territories  of  the  four  feudal  lords.  They  are  the 
lord  of  So-mo.  of  Cho-ke-chi.  of  Sung-kang.  and  of  Tang- 
pa.  There  are  more  Gia-rung  people  living  at  Wu-tun. 
But  due  to  the  differences  in  their  geographical  back¬ 
grounds  and  social  environments,  their  customs  and  tra¬ 
ditions  are  in  many  ways  different  from  those  living  at 
Ssu-tu,  even  though  they  are  closely  linked  by  heritage  and 
marriage.  This  article  deals  with  the  Gia-rung  of  Ssu-tu 
only,  of  whom  there  are  about  40,000. 

The  Gia-rung  of  S^u-tu  are  of  Tibetan  descent.  Their 
ancestors  migrated  into  the  valleys  of  the  tributaries  of 
the  Upper  Yangtze  as  plunderers  after  food  supplies  as 

early  as  the  fifth  century  A.D.  But  their  Priest-King  form 

of  tribal  government  was  later  inaugurated  for  them  by 

the  Mongol  rulers,  and  the  name  Gia-rung  was  applied 
to  them  after  the  name  of  one  of  their  notable  leaders  at 
the  time  when  ^nperor  Y ung-cheng.  of  the  T’sing  dynasty. 

reorganised  the  tribal  system  in  the  w^tem  mountains. 


Geognphy 

The  land  of  the  Ssu-tu  is  an  exceedingly  rugged  one. 
It  covers  about  7,500  sq.  km.  between  the  Da -chin  River 
in  the  west  and  the  Min  River  in  the  east,  with  the 
Ch’uing-lai  mountain  range  in  the  centre.  In  the  sooth 

it  is  bounded  by  the  Meng-pi  range  and  in  the  north  its 

grasslands  join  those  of  O-lo  and  Ah-pa,  adjacent  to  the 

highlands  of  Tsinghai. 

The  physical  environment  of  the  northern  part  of 
Ssu-tu  is  different  from  that  of  the  South.  The  Keog- 
t’sing  mountain  is  the  approximate  division  between  the 
two  parts.  In  the  northern  part  the  land  is  comparativebr 

level,  but  the  average  altitude  is  over  10,000  feet  and  tfe 
temperature  is  low  throughout  the  year  with  an  annuil 
average  below  60  degrees  F,  Even  at  the  height  of 
summer,  the  night  temperatures  are  usually  around  40 
degrees  F..  and  during  our  visits  in  the  month  of  July, 
frosts  were  frequently  heavy  on  the  tents  in  the  momingr 
Thus  the  growing  season  is  too  short  for  most  ordinary 

crops.  The  swampy  grasslands  are  limited  by  low  tem¬ 
peratures  mainly  to  the  service  of  yak  herds.  For  food 

supply,  the  inhabitants  depend  chiefly  upon  animal 
resources.  A  little  barley  is  obtained  by  barter  from  peoprie 
in  the  lower  valleys,  and  tea  and  salt  are  obtained  frooi 

the  lowland  traders. 
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South  of  the  Keng-t’sing  mountain  range,  the  terri¬ 
tories  of  Tang*-pa,  Sung-kang.  the  southern  part  of  Cho¬ 
ke-chi  and  of  So-mo  are  lower  in  alititude.  l^tween  6,000 
and  9,000  feet,  but  the  land  is  badly  dissected  by  streams 
and  the  origind  broad  valleys  are  superimposed  by  deeply 
entrenched  V-shaped  valleys.  The  result  is  that  very  little 
flat  land  is  available  in  the  lower  altitudes  except  the 
shoulders  of  the  original  broad  valleys  as  higher  terraces 
and  tiny  crescent  alluvial  plains  by  the  river  side  at  the 
bottom  of  the  incised  valleys. 

The  land  utilisation  of  the  southern  part  of  the  Ssu-tu 
region  is  not  only  limited  by  rough  topography  but  also  by 
climatic  influences.  In  general,  from  the  aniddle  of 

October  to  the  middle  of  April,  for  six  months,  the  tem¬ 
peratures  are  below  the  critical  point  for  common  vegeta¬ 
tion  growth.  Moisture  conditions  also  vary  from  valley 
to  vs^ey.  Slopes  below  an  altitude  of  6,000  feet,  being 
hidden  between  high  mountain  walls,  are  usually  very  dry 
with  the  summer  relative  humidity  averaging  around  SO 

per  cent.  Between  an  altitude  of  6,000  and  7,000  feet, 
due  to  orographic  effects  on  air  movements,  the  summer 
rdative  humidity  increases  considerably,  and  on  the  slopes 
above  7.000  feet,  it  is  about  80  per  cent. 

Climatic  factors  have  classified  the  land  of  Ssu-tu  into 
four  zones.  The  semi-arid  zone  is  the  sloping  land  between 

tte  altitudes  of  6,000  and  7,000  feet,  where  some  crops 

can  be  cultivated  without  irrigation,  but  conditions  are 

Mually  ^Hve^ous.  Wherever  cultivable  land  is  available, 
die  dommating  crops  are  com.  beans  and  wheat.  Between 
7/XX)  and  8.000  feet  altitude  is  the  sub-humid  zone  where 
twley,  oats,  buckwheat  and  potatoes  are  grown.  From  an 

altitude  of  8,000  to  over  9,000  feet  is  the  wet  zone  in 

which  are  located  the  forests  with  the  grasslands  above. 

The  greater  humidity  favours  the  growth  of  forests  and 
graduaUy  the  lower  temperatures  and  reduced  moisture 
fimit  vegetation  to  grasses  and  alpine  flora.  This  zone  is 
also  the  homeland  of  a  great  variety  of  medicinal  herbs. 
On  the  whole,  one  per  cent,  of  the  total  land  area  of 

Ssu-tu  is  cultivated  and  50  per  cent,  is  forest.  Aside  from 

lome  wastelands,  the  remaining  areas  are  given  over  to 

w  I  grass,  medicinal  herbs  and  alpine  flora. 

Lhe  I  The  limitations  of  relief  and  climate  have,  in  turn, 
ith  I  influenced  the  nature  of  the  soil.  Soil  erosion  is  severe  on 
the  slopes,  making  the  coarseness  of  the  soil  more  spec- 

ticular  and'  more  alkaline  in  the  semi-arid  zone.  In  the 

gn^lands  the  soil  is  better  developed,  but  the  temperature 

imits  its  utilisation. 


Political  Structure  of  tlie  Tu-sze  System 
The  four  feudal  lords.  Tu-sze,  were  originaUy 
Tibetan  leaders  who  helped  the  government  on  the  plains 
naintain  proper  behaviour  among  the  highland  wanderers. 
As  rewards  for  their  good  works,  they  were  each  honoured 
by  a  royal  title  of  Tu-sze,  and  given  a  territory,  the  acreage 
(landing  upon  the  configuration  of  the  land.  These  pri- 
rate  little  kingdoms  were  established  as  forts  to  guard  the 
BiqMrial  empire.  The  purpose  of  separate  kingdoms,  with 

ndividual  sovereignty,  was  to  avoid  a  united  strong  force. 
Competition  and  jealously  among  the  leaders  kept  them 

ipart. 

The  Tu-sze.  feudal  lord,  is  the  highest  authority  in  his 
flttle  kingdom.  He  again  sub-divides  his  territory  into 

tub-regions  according  to  the  configuration  of  the  land. 


Each  region  is  controlled  by  a  sub-leader  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Tu-sze.  The  sub-leader’s  official  title  is  Da 
Tou-ren,  which,  in  direct  translatimi.  is  primary  headman. 
Under  the  Da  Tou-ren  are  the  Er  Tou-ren,  the  secondary 
headmen.  The  secondary  headmen,  in  turn,  rule  the  Siao 
Tou-ren.  minor  leaders  among  the  people. 

The  land  in  the  territory  of  the  Tu-sze  is  the  property 
of  the  Tu-sze.  He  keeps  one  share  for  himself  and  his 
family,  another  share  for  the  support  of  the  lamaseries, 
and  the  rest  for  his  people.  But  hie  does  not  cultivate  his 
own  land,  nor  do  meml^rs  of  his  family.  His  people  are 
using  his  land  for  an  annual  rent  of  IS  per  cent,  of  the 
products — in  barley  if  the  land  is  cultivated,  or  in  butter 
if  the  land  is  for  grazing. 

The  Gia-rung  people  get  their  share  of  lands  free  from 
the  Tu-sze.  even  without  paying  tax,  but  owe  allegiance 
to  the  Tu-sze  to  serve  him.  and  to  fight  for  him  when 
necessary.  The  entire  population  take  turns,  according  to 
a  schedule,  to  serve  the  Tu-sze  and  his  family  in  the  castle 
for  a  month  at  a  time  annually.  When  they  are  on  duty 
in  the  castle,  they  receive  no  pay  and  they  bring  their  own 
food  supplies.  The  type  of  work  they  do  differs  according 
to  their  ranks. 

The  particular  job  of  the  Da  Tou-ren.  primary  head¬ 
men.  who  are  not  numerous  in  number,  is  somewhat  in  the 
nature  of  a  prime  minster  and  business  manager.  The 

sphere  of  work  of  the  secondary  headmen  is  that  of  a 
secretary  and  the  minister  of  forei^  affairs.  Usually  more 
than  one  is  on  duty  at  the  same  time.  They  form  a  com¬ 
mittee  and  take  care  of  the  correspondence  in  Tibetan, 
entertain  guests,  and  carry  on  contracts  with  other  Tu-szes 
and  groups.  The  duty  of  the  Siao  Tou-ren,  minor  4eaders, 

is  that  of  housekeepers  and  policemen.  They  look  after 

the  fuel  supply,  water  supply  and  other  necessities,  and 
at  the  same  time  keep  order  among  the  people  in  the 
community. 

Besides  the  officials,  there  are  also  twenty  or  thirty 
ordinary  civilians,  men  and  women,  who  work  in  the 

castle  as  slaves,  to  them  is  allotted  an  the  manual  “  odds 

antk  ends  jobs.  This  group  elects  a  leader  who  has  a 

special  duty.  He  is  in  charge  of  the  people  who  are 
arrested  by  the  Siao  Tou-ren. 

Near  the  castle  there  are  families  especially  assigned 
for  transportation  duty  for  the  Tu-sze.  Another  group  of 

twelve  families  is  ap^inted  as  Ko-pa  messengers.  They 

are  responsible  for  spreading,  within  the  shortest  possible 

time,  the  words  of  the  Tu-sze  to  the  people  in  the  whole 
territory. 

This  is,  yet,  not  the  complete  picture  of  the  political 
structure  of  the  Tu-sze  system.  Even  though  the  Tu-szes 
were  kept  apart  by  competition  and  jealously  so  that  no 
trouble  from  any  combined  Tu-sze  forces  was  possible, 
there  was  s^ll  the  danger  that  one  Tu-sze  might  work  very 
weU  with  his  men  and  become  a  force  of  serious  conse¬ 
quence.  In  order  to  avoid  that  danger,  the  Mongol  rulers 
employed  the  Gia-rung  devotion  to  Lamaism. 

I>ue  to  the  fact  that  the  life  and  thoughts  of  the 

Gia-rung  people  were,  and  are,  inseparable  from  the  Lama 

faith,  the  Tu-sze  system  requires  a  Lama  Priest  to  act  as 

the  personal  adviser  of  the  Tu-sze.  This  Lama  Priest  has 

the  final  word  as  to  what  the  Tu-sze  should  and  should 
not  do.  Because  his  advice  is  from  the  voice  of  the  gods, 
to  act  differently  would  bring  catastrophe  and  bad  luck. 
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Naturally,  inside  the  castle  there  is  a  pdvate  lamasery  with  distant  points  meet  people  from  other  isolated  valleys,  so 
Lamas  and  Monks,  and  religious  activities  become  a  domi>  they  bring  special  products  such  as  furs,  wool,  hides,  skiot,  I 
nating  feature.  At. least  three  timds  daily  the  Tu-sze  must  me^inal  herbs,  woven  woollen  belts,  and  blankets  to 
go  to  the  lamasery  to  pray  and  chant  with  the  Monks,  baiter  with  each  other.  They  need  to  barter  tea.  salt,  wine. 
Besides  directing  the  thoughts  of  the  Tu-sze,  the  Lama  needles,  thread.  cloUi  and  metal  wares  with  traders  from 
Priest  is  also  the  financial  executive.  He  is  in  charge  of  the  plain.  es{^ially  fr<xn  Szechuan.  Kansu  and  Shensi, 
finance  in  the  castle,  and  the  Tu-sze’s  expenditures  are  Lamaseries  are  more  important  trading  centres 
expected  to  conform  with  the  permission  of  his  priest  the  castle  settlement.  The  lamaseries  own  a  great  deal  of 
adviser.  land  and  many  horses,  so  they  have  both  capital  and 

As  a  result,  the  power  of  the  priest  is  over  that  of  the  means  of  transportation.  While  the  Lamas  and  Monks  an 
Tu-sze.  In  order  to  keep  the  Lama  Priests  from  becoming  cartytng  on  their  religious  duties  far  and  wide,  they  also 
powerful  beyond  control,  the  system  does  not  permit  the  ctpy  on  business  with  Chinese  traders.  .  They  manag#, 
priest  to  appoint  his  own  successor.  The  title  of  the  Tu-sze  with  the  ajd  of  their  horses,  to  store  up  quantities  of  tea, 
is  hereditary,  but  the  successor  to  the  priest  is  chosen  by  salt,  tobacco,  wine,  pottery,  cloth,  ne^les.  thread,  dyes, 
the  rule  of  living  Buddha  of  reincarnation.  When  severed  some  silk,  smne  rice,  and  cof^r  boilers  to  barter  widi 
identical  reincarnates  are  found  to  fill  the  same  position,  local  inhabitants  for  highland  products.  Furthermore,  to 
the  question  is  settled  by  drawing  lots.  the  local  inhabitants,  the  lamaseries  are  actually  depan* 

1  ■  ’  m  c  ^  _  c  nient  stores,  where  they  can  bartn:  for  nearly  everythin! 

Tlie  Economic  Structwe  of  die  S«-ta  Gia-nug  Sodety  need,  including  vegetables. 

The  nigg^ess  of  the  to^gryhy  and  the  seventy  of  Business  in  Ssu-tu  is  done  mostly  by  batter.  Otha. 
chmatic  conditiom  haw  Use  Gia-ning  settlemmt  1.^  silver  dollars  are  accepted,  and  they 

pattern  ycfy  V^ed.  On  the  northern  grasdand  *1^  are  becoming  rarer  and  rarer  every  day.  There  is  no 
region  people  liw  in  mobile  units.  Aus  flowing  their  Gia-rung  cointiy.  As  their  wealU 

yaks  and  step  to  gr^  ^y  Uve  in  tenB.  ^  ^  dollars,  they  turn  it  into  jewelleiy. 

Dunng  the  winter  mi^te  to  their  homes  in  the  a„y  Bieir  hair,  around  their  necks,  wrii 

southern  valleys  Their  amraals  are  tte  sole  source  ^  ^ 

of  income  Md  food  sup^,  Mitt  and  butter  they  have  seen  by  the  amount  of  jeweUety  she  or  hearties, 
but^U^  IS  M  inarket.  ^y  barter  hides,  skin  and  wool  the  economic  life  of  the  Gta-ning  a 

Mi«i  ■  .  a  difficult,  and  the  structure  and  pattern  of  their  eco. 

in  the  valleys  the  intabiunB  are^led  in  square  mud  have  pleli^  producB  trem 

or  rock  hous^us^y  three  stones  high,  with  a  flat  roof.  /j„  of  hides,  skins,  tare.  wool,  milk  asd 

The  castles  of  the  Tu-^are  usually  live  or  more  storeys  hutter.  and  also  shi-hsiang  and  other  items  lor  export  to 
high.  Md  very  large..  The  ^md  floor  is  for  horses;  the  perfumes,  medicinal  herbs  and  forest  su^lks. 

second  floor  for  storage  of  food  and  other,  supphes;  he  Bansportation  is  poiir.  In  recent  years  their  mark® 
third  floor  serVK  as  the  resident  of  the  royal  ^ily;  the  h  „„  jh,  eJo„renic  condidons 

fourth  floor  u  the  residence  of  the  Uma  and  Monire-,  the  ^  ^ Gia-rung  have  gone  from  bad  to  worse.  Poppy 
flfth  floor  IS  the  laiMsery.  where  woiMn  are  not  permitted  ,.„m.,uon.  although  a  serious  vice,  was  one  of  the  cIS 
to  enter.  The  .^mon  people  use  their  flat  roofs  to  work  ^  mountain  people  became 

on  tlwir  harvrated  CTo^.  ,  .that  crop  is  not  subject  to  destruction  by  bears  and  wild 

Around  the  castle  there  IS  a  huge  setdement  of  peopte  ;  I*"  bJk,  and  js.  therefoii.  easy  to  cany 

who  are  m  some  way  connected  with  the  Tu-sae.  One  ^  dangeroui  mountain  paths.,  The  cuUivaiiod 

group  of  the  buildings  are  cooperative  houses,  buih  by  ^bidden,  but  nothing  constructive,  helpful « 

people  whose  homes  are  in  adjtent  valleys,  as  sheltere  bas  ten  offered  to  take  iB  place:  It  is  dW 

while  serving  m  the  casfle  Anotte  ^oup  ctepnsre  resi-  ulk  about  law.  order.  loyiUy  and  faithfulnai 

den^  for  h^en  on  duty.  Another  IS  occupied  by  „„  Sm^y  stomachs.  A  new  way  mJist  be  discovered  to 
famihes  of  those  serving  as  l^-pa  (messengers^  SnU  help  the  mountain  people  to  prodice  something  which  wil 
another  group  Boaupi^  by  Cannese  who  are  acting  as  briJig  them  an  inc6me 

Qimese  secretaries  to  the  Tu-sze,  while  trading  with  the  ® 

Gia-rung  people.  The  people  coming  to  the  castle  frmii  {To  be  concluded) 


INDONESIA 


■  '  ,  by  T.  W.  Atkinson 

INDONESIA,  the  name  given  to  the  chain  of  several  the  people  of  Indonesia  saw  the  “  White  Race,”  which  they 
thousand  islands  lying  in  a  strategic  position  between  had  long  regarded  as  being  suinreme,  militarily  defeated  by 
India  and  Australia,  has  been  one  of  the  world’s  trouble  another  Asiatic  people.  T^e  long-standing  m3?th  of  “  White 
spots  since  the  end  of  the  Japanese  war.  Although  ’the  supremacy  ”  in  Asia  had  been  broken,  and  can  never  again 
latter  accelerated  the  development  of  Indonesian  nation-  play  any  part  in  Asian  affairs.  '  < 

alism,  it  was  certainly  not  responsible  for  the  formation  of  The  Japanese  occupation,  which  lasted  three  and  a 
the' Republic  of  Indonesia,  which  is  the  focal  point  of  the  half 'years,  brought  great  chiing»,‘  both  politically  and 
present  trouble!  economically,  in  Indonesia.  TJ^er  the  Dutch  oOloi^ 

Like  the  inhabitants  of  the  British  colonies  in  ' Asia,  system.  Indonesians  Were  used  in  the  lower  administrative 
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grades  of  the  Government  system,  but  were  not  in  positions 
of  authority.  The  Japanese  used  Indonesians  in  all  grades 
of  administration,  and  developed  a  number  of  officials  of 
every  type.  Under  the  Dutch,  the  Indonesian  language  was 
almost  entirely  a  “  bazaar  ”  language.  It  was  not  used 
administratively,  it  was  not  taught  to  the  people,  and  there 
were  few,  if  any,  technical  works  produced  in  it.  This,  too. 
was  changed  by  the  Japanese,  who  made  Indonesian  the 
administrative  language  of  the  country. 

A  special  Language  Commission,  which  included  the 
present  Republican  Vice-President  Hatta,  and  Foreign 
Minister  Hadji  Agoes  Salim,  was  set  up  to  extend  and 
develop  the  Indonesian  language,  and  to  make  a  full 
exploration  of  its  possibilities.  This  Commission  showed 
conclusively  that  Idonesian  is  not  an  artificial  language, 
that  it  can  be  used  for  all  purposes,  and  that  it  is  capable 
of  strict  definition.  Technical  and  scientific  works  have 
been  produced  in  it,  and  schools  of  Idonesian  poetry  have 
developed.  These  two  factors  alone  made  a  great  contri- 
;  bution  to  the  development  of  the  people  of  Indonesia  as 
a  nation. 

With  the  end  of  the  war  came  the  formation  of  the 
Indonesian  Republic.  At  first  the  Dutch  regarded  the 
Republic  rather  with  contempt,  but  with  experience  this 
attitude  was  changed.  Even  the  Dutch  now  recognise  that 
the  Republic  is  not  a  last  stronghold  of  Japanese  militarism, 
but  is  a  natural  development  of  the  Idonesian  people,  and 
springs  out  of  a  long  history  of  nationalist  sniggle. 

The  young  State  came  into  the  world  in  a  rather  sorry 
situation.  Asia  had  just  been  released  from  the  bonds  of 
Japanese  occupation.  Many  of  the  natural  conditions  of 
Indonesia,  and  particularly  the  economic  conditions,  had 
been  disrupted  by  the  military  demands  of  Japan.  The 
youth  of  the  country  was  to  a  large  extent  influenced  by 
the  circumstances  of  the  occupation,  and  acted  in  a  military 
minded  and  chauvinistic  way. 

Faced  by  Anglo-Dutch  invasion,  the  Republic  had  to 
take  immediate  steps  to  defend  itself  and  to  t^gin  building 
up  an  efficient  and  democratic  administration.  The 
strength  of  Indonesia  was  then,  as  it  is  now.  in  her  people. 
Nationalism  was  not,  in  spite  of  the  protestations  of  the 
Dutch,  a  mere  sounding-board  of  ineffectual  intellectuals. 
It  sprang  from  the  mass  of  the  people — those  who  had 
known  the  effects  of  Dutch  colonial  policy. 

Wisely,  the  leaders  of  the  Republic  decided  that  Indo¬ 
nesia  should  follow  a  democratic  course,  and  encouraged 
the  formation  of  political  parties.  These  political  parties — 
Maspoemi  (the  Muslim  party).  Socialist  Party.  Nationalist 
Party.  Communist  Party,  etc. — although  naturally  having 
different  philosophies,  all  recognised  that  the  first  step  must 
be  a  free  Indonesia,  and  have  kept  this  aim  constantly 
before  them. 

Trade  Unionism,  one  of  the  great  bulwarks  of  any 
people,  was  encouraged  and  developed,  and  at  the  end  of 
1946,  S.O.B.S.I.,  (The  All  Indonesian  Central  Trades 
Union  Organisation)  came  into  being,  representing  at  that 
time  1.500,000  organised  workers.  It  shortly  afterwards 
became  a  member  of  the  World  Federation  of  Trade 
Unions.  ‘ 


The  youth,  as  well  as  having  its  own  organisations, 
took  leading  parts  in  the  political  parties,  and  the  women, 
rapidly  outgrowing  the  bonds  under  which  they  had  been 
kept  for  so  long  assumed  an  important  and  significant  role 
in  the  developing  administration. 

Although  recognising  that  the  first  and  most  pressing 
need  was  for  a  political  settlement  with  the  Dutch,  the 
Republic  has  never  forgotten  that  it  must,  after  such  a 
settlement,  continue  to  live  in  a  world  of  Great  Powers, 
and  that  Indonesia  is  a  backward  and  imdeveloped  country. 
Her  leaders  are  planning  for  a  greater  degree  of  self-suffi¬ 
ciency  than  would  conceivably  be  possible  under  a  . colonial 
regime. 

Indonesia,  with  a  population  of  ovgr  70.(X)0.000 
people,  has  great  wealth,  toth  agricultural  and  mineral, 
much  of  which  has  not  even  been  thoroughly  explored,  let 
alone  exploited.  The  industrialisation  of  the  country,  it 
is  recognised,  must  take  place,  if  Indonesia  is  to  hold  her 
own.  Small  industries  are  already  being  developed  as  fast 
as  possible,  using  what  local  raw  material  is  available  for 
the  production  of  domestic  consumer  goods.  From  there 
it  is  planned  to  extend  the  industrialisation  to  heavier  in¬ 
dustries.  In  this  sphere  alone,  the  Republic’s  planning  has 
progressed  far  ah^  of  Dutch  planning,  which  envisaged 
only  small,  local  domestic  industry. 

Redistribution  of  population  is  essential  if  Indonesia 
is  to  make  the  best  possible  use  of  her  wealth.  Java  with 
a  population  density  of  three  hundred  and  sfxty  six  to  the 
square  kilometre,  is  one  of  the  most  crowded  places  in 
the  world.  This  was  recognised  by  the  Dutch,  who  also 
had  a  scheme  for  the  redistribution  of  population,  and 
intended  that  there  should  be  mass-migration  from  Java 
to  Sumatra,  and  the  Outer  Islands.  However,  in  line  with 
their  policy  of  preserving,  so  far  as  possible,  the  outmoded 
forms  of  Javanese  village  life,  they  visualised  putting  whole  - 
villages  of  plantation  and  day  labourers  into  these  new 
territories.  " 

The  Republic,  on  the  other  hand,  plans  its  redistribu¬ 
tion  of  population  on  an  individual  basis.  The  emigrants 
would  the  young  and  vigorous,  and  the  new  centres  of 
population  would  be  utilised  in  the  industrialisation  of  the 
country.  The  Republic’s  estimate  is  that  20,000,000  people 
could  emigrate  in  ten  to  fifteen  years. 

In  the  flbld  of  public  works,  naturally  the  Republic 
is  having  to  concentrate  in  the  main  on  the  reconstruction 
of  roads,  railways,  bridges,  etc.,  which  have  either  been 
destroyed  or  neglet^  during  the  last  years,  but  in  this  field 
it  is  believed  that  railways  must  be  developed  very  greatly 
in  a  free  Indonesia,  and  that  new  roads  should  be  designed 
as  feeders  for  these  railways,  rather  than  being  themselves 
arteries  of  conununication. 

In  education,  progress  is  even  now  being  made,  in 
spite  of  crippling  conditions.  One  estimate  says  that 
literacy  has  increased  from  seven  to  twelve  per  cent,  in  the 
Republic.  The  problem  of  illiteracy,  of  course,  is  the 
primary  one  so  far  as  education  is  concerned,  and  it  is 
being  tackled  with  all  devices  and  methods  available.  In 
this  sphere,  the  youth  and  women’s  organisations,  as.  well 
as  the  Trades  Unions,  are  co-operating  with  the  Ministry 
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of  Education.  Workers  are  receiving  lessons  during  their 
working  hours,  and  are  being  paid  fw  it,  and  are  respon¬ 
ding  to  this  completely  new  approach.  The  “  mass  ” 
system  of  combatting  illiteracy,  where  the  students  them¬ 
selves  pass  on  their  own  knowledge  to  those  who  are  at  a 
lower  level,  is  extensively  used.  Higher  education  is,  how¬ 
ever,  inadequate.  Equipment  and  teachers  are  both  in 
very  short  supply,  but  the  plans  are  laid  for  a  vast  expan¬ 
sion  of  higher  education,  and  there  is  no  reasonable  doubt 
that  when  once  there  has  been  a  political  settlement  in 
Indonesia,  these  plans  will  immediately  be  put  into  opera¬ 
tion.  A  Commission  headed  by  £>ewantora,  has  formulated 
this  plan,  and  its  basis  is  the  provision  of  six  years  free  and 
compulsory  education.  Of  course,  such  education  must  be 
very  elastic  in  its  content,  because  of  the  differences  in 
cuture  throughout  the  Archipelago,  and  because  of  the 
minorities  in  the  population.  The  culture  of  these  minori¬ 
ties  is  to  be  zealously  preserved,  and  at  the  same  time,  the 
education  is  to  be  practical  as  far  as  possible.  A  wide 
system  of  scholarships  to  enable  the  poorer  students  of 
promise  to  continue  to  organs  of  higher  ^ucation  is  already 
being  instituted. 

Even  before  the  war,  the  Indonesian  co-operative 
system  was  important.  By  the  simple  expedient  of  dismis¬ 
sing  all  .the  employees,  the  Japanese  broke  up  this  system, 
but,  particularly  in  Java,  the  Republic  has  once  more  set 
up  these  co-operatives,  especially  marketing  and  village 
credit  types.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  large  number  of 
small  industrial  co-operatives  have  been  established  by  the 
Republican  Government  to  assist  in  the  resttlement  and 
rehabilitation  of  evacuees  from  Dutch  controlled  areas, 
and  from  areas  in  which  fighting  is  taking  place. 

The  question  of  language  in  Indonesia  is  a  rather 
intricate  one.  Although  the  Indonesian  language  has  proved 
to  be  a  virile  instrument,  it  is  not,  of  course,  sufficient  in 
itself  for  all  purposes,  and  particularly  in  the  field  of  inter- 
nationaPcommunication.  The  English  language  is  rapidly 
gaining  ground  as  the  second  language  in  the  Republic.  It 
is  being  taught  in  the  schools,  and  publications  are  being 
issued  in  it.  Dutch  on  the  other  hand,  is  retrogressing.  By 
experience,it  is  recognised  that  the  Dutch  language,  far 
from  being  an  asset  to  international  communication,  is  a 
barrier,  since  it  is  used  only  in  Holland.  English,  on  the 
other  hand,  can  be  used  almost  anywhere  in  the  world, 
and  is  particularly  important  in  Asia.  In  this  connection, 
it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  South  East  Asia  Con¬ 
ference  held  in  Delhi  used  the  English  language. 

Three  and  a  half  years  of  Japanese  occupation,  and 
almost  two  and  a  half  years,  of  politcal  uncertainty  have 
not,  of  course,  contributed  to  the  well-being  of  the 
Republic.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  Republic  is  less 
strong  “now  than  it  was,  but  materially  it  is  poorer.  The 
Dutch  blockade  has  lowered  the  standard  of  life,  and  has 
resulted  in  the  complete  isolation  of  the  Indonesian  people 
from  events  in  the  world.  Dutch  military  activities,  par¬ 
ticularly  what  is  hypocritically  called  the  “  police  action  ” 
have  resulted  in  a  worsening  of  the  Republic’s  economic 
position,  but  it  has  not  resulted  in  the  weakening  of  Indo¬ 
nesian  nationalism.  The  Republic  is  not  merely  so  many 
million  tons  of  rubber,  or  so  many  plantations  of  sugar,  it 


is  the  Indonesian  people,  and  this  fact,  it  seems,  is  not 
grasped  by  the  Dutch.  However,  a  settlement  of  the  poli¬ 
tical  dispute  and  a  cessation  of  the  military  hostilities  is 
essential. 

With  the  Linggadjati  Agreement,  the  Dutch  recognised 
the  Republic  of  Indonesia,  but  this  Agreement,  bwause 
of  the  Dutch  insistence  on  the  application  of  their  own 
interpretation  of  it,  was  never  put  into  effect.  Now  the 
Dutch  policy  is  their  old  one  of  “  divide  and  rule.”  Where- 
ever  they  go,  wherever  they  occupy  a  territory,  they  set  up 
what  they  call  an  “  autonomous  ”  region.  This  is  not  new. 
It  is  hardly  even  an  extension  of  pre-war  policy. 

In  the  pre-war  Netherlands  East  Indies,  there  were 
many  “  autonomous  ”  regions,  but  the  “  autonomy  ”  had 
no  political  significance.  It  was  merely  maintained  as  a 
means  of  hampering  the  development  of  the  Indonesian 
nation.  The  same  holds  true  for  the  present  Dutch  policy. 

In  at  least  one  of  the  states — East  Indonesia — which 
the  Dutch  have  inaugurated,  they  are  finding  endless  diffi¬ 
culties  because  of  the  nationalism  which  is  in  the  people. 
The  East  Indonesians  are  primarily  Indonesians.  This 
salient  fact  is  recognised  by  the  Republic,  which,  whilst  it 
deplores  the  puppet  status  of  East  IndcHiesia,  knows  that 
even  such  a  state  is  somewhat  (ff  an  advance  on  the  pre¬ 
war  conditions,  and  that  the  people  of  East  Indonesia  will 
not  long  be  satisfied  with  a  purely  subordnate  position. 

Another  facet  of  the  Dutch  attitude  is  the  use  of  Indo¬ 
nesians  in  the  present  delegation  which  is  negotiating  on 
board  the  Renville.  The  President  of  this  Delegation, 
Abdoel  Kadir,  is  an  Indonesian  and  is  also  Deputy  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Governor  General  of  the  Netherlands  l^t  Indies. 
This  tactic,  obviously  designed  to  give  the  impression  that 
the  dispute  is  not  between  the  Republic  and  thOyDutch,  but 
between  Indonesians  of  various  degrees  of  nationalism  fails, 
since  Abdoel  Kadir  cannot  speak  for  any  section  of  the 
Indonesian  people,  but  is  on  board  the  Renville  as  a 
representative  of  the  Dutch  Crown 

The  Republic  does  not  claim  authority  over  the  whole 
of  Indonesia,  although,  justifiably,  it  claims  to  speak  for 
the  most  advanced  section  of  the  whole  Indonesian  people. 
It  is  prepared  to  co-operate  in  any  Federation  or  Union  of 
Indonesian  States.  It  seeks  only  that  these  states  be  formed 
democratically,  and  according  to  the  wishes  of  the  people, 
and  that  they  should  not  be  imposed  uprm  the  petite  from 
above,  by  Dutch  pressure.  Realistically,  the  Republic  docs 
not  seek  to  cut  itself  from  the  world.  It  isiiot  chauvin¬ 
istic,  nor  does  it  desire  to  impose  barriers  of  political  dis¬ 
trust  between  itself  and  the  Great  Powers. 

Its  internal  programme  is  not  socialist.  It  seeks  to 
nationalise  only  the  industries  whose  efficiency  is  vital  to 
its  political  health.  It  knows  it  cannot  hope  to  recover 
from  the  effects  of  war  and  occupation  by  its  own  unaided 
efforts  and  so  invites  foreign  investments.  It  asks  for  assis¬ 
tance  in  rehabilitation,  and  although  reserving  to  itself  the 
right  to  effect  sucji  le^lation  as  would  ensure  the  end  of 
the  old  pre-war  exploitation,  it  guarantees  the  well-being 
of  these  investments. 
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LEHERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


Dear  Sir, — ^The  fact  that  the  dread  calamity  which  has 
overtaken  ten  million  refugees  in  the  two  new  Dominions 
of  India  and  Pakistan  no  longer  monopolises  the  headlines 
of  the  daily  press  may  be  thought  by  some  to  be  due  to 
an  amelioration  of  the  conditions  under  which  this  unimce- 
dented  number  of  people  are  living. 

This  is  not  the  fact;  and  this  Committee,  having 
already  sent  out  in  equal  measure  consignments  of  medical 
relief  to  both  countries,  finds  itself  faced  with  even  greater 
responsibilities  in  its  work  for  the  refugees.  With  the  onset 
of  winter,  the  monsoon,  and  now  outbreaks  of  smallpox, 
to  be  added  to  the  sufferings  of  these  destitute,  homeless 
and  cholera-stricken  people,  the  vital  work  of  relief  and 
particularly  rehabilitation  has  increased  greatly.  This  addi¬ 
tional  burden  means  that  we  must  send  clothing,  blankets 
and  other  forms  of  relief  in  addition  to  medical  supplies. 

We  have  been  sending  these  medical  relief  supplies  to 
be  distributed  officially  by  the  Ministries  of  Refugees  both 
in  Pakistan  and  India. 

We  request,  therefote,  your  kind  assistance  in  pub¬ 
lishing  this  letter;  and  we  appeal  again  to  the  British  people 
to  send  us  donations  in  money,  large  and  small,  as  well  as 
gifts  in  kind  that  may  be  sent  out  to  the  sufferers,  or  sold 
in  our  Gift  Shop  to  raise  funds  for  our  work. 

We  know  that  most  of  our  readers  will  respond — and 
quickly — for  time  lost  means  lives  lost. 

Yours  very  truly, 

SiNHA. 

(Lord  Sinha  of  Raipur.) 
Indo-Pakistan  Refugee  Relief  Committee. 

3,  Westfield  Drive,  Kenton.  Middlesex. 


Dear  Sir, — As  you  may  perhaps  know,  the  Tagore 
Institute  is  an  undergraduate  body  existing  to  promote 
mutual  appreciation  by  East  and  West.  Its  principal  func¬ 
tion  is  the  holding  of  lectures  upon  all  aspects  of  Eastern 
Culture. 

Unfortunately,  the  number  of  people  qualified  to  talk 
on  these  subjects  is  small,  and  it  is  proving  very  difficult 
to  find  speakers. 

We  are,  therefore,  appealing  to  organisations  and  per¬ 
sons  concerned  in  this  field  asking  them  if  they  would  be 
good  enough  to  let  us  have  lists  of  persons  able  to  lecture 
on  Eastern  art,  literature,  history,  philosophy  or  religion. 

We  would  be  most  grateful  if  you  would  kindly  help 
us  in  this  matter;  for  without  adequate  response  our  activi¬ 
ties  must  be  severely  curtailed. 

ARNOLD  BLOCH. 

Tagore  Institute.  General  Secretary. 

St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge. 


Dear  Sir, — We  British  Women  welcome  and  strongly 
support  the  statement  and  appeal  made  by  the  British  Red 
Cross  Society  for  immediate  relief  work  in  India  and 
Pakistan. 


We  would  draw  special  attention  to  the  condition  of 
women  and  children,  countless  numbers  of  whom  are 
undergoing  acute  suffering  and  privation  as  the  result  of 
the  tragic  events  of  the  past  months.  As  winter  advances 
the  i^^t  of  refugees,  uprooted  from  their  homes  in  the 
vast  migrations  from  east  to  west  and  west  to  east,  grows 
daily  more  pitiable.  Thousands  of  children  in  both 
Dominions  have  been  orphaned  and  are  in  dire  need  of 
food,  shelter,  clothing,  medical  aid  and  supplies. 

We  believe  we  shall  not  plead  in  vain  for  a  generous 
and  speedy  response  to  the  Red  Cross  Appeal.  Contri¬ 
butions  should  be  marked  “Women  and  Children,”  and 
sent  to:  The  British  Red  Cross  Society,  14,  Grosyenor 
Crescent,  London,  S.W.I. 

Signed  by  130  British  Women,  representing  all 
parties  and  walks  of  life. 


Sir, — I  read  with  interest  the  article  on  the  Kohinur 
Diamond  by  Sir  Kerr  Fraser  Tytler.  It  may  interest  your 
other  readers  to  know  that  Robert  Sewell,  in  an  Appendix 
to  his  “  Forgotten  Empire;  History  of  Vijayanagar  ’*  gives 
a  more  detailed  account  than  Sir  Kerr  has  b^n  able  to  put 
into  his  article  in  your  November,  1947,  issue.  Sir  Kerr 
was  writing  for  a  monthly  magazine  on  a  current  topic 
and  the  liistory  of  the  famous  diamond  could  be  but  brief. 
Passing  to  his  observation  that  the  possessors  of  that 
diamond  were  unlucky  it  is  true  that  many  suffered  priva¬ 
tions  and  had  many  misfortunes.  But  Queen  Victoria  had 
no  such  ill  luck  and  for  three  generations  the  House  of 
Windsor  has  been  in  possession  of  the  Diamond,  and  the 
British  Royalty  has  passed  through  many  crises  and  two 
world  wars  without  any  mishap.  F^bably  the  mischievous 
power  of  Kohinur  was  frozen  in  the  cold  northern  climes 
or  it  may  be  that  the  evil  power  ended  by  the  time 
Lawrence  got  hold  of  it.  Most  probably  the  ill  luck  of 
the  previous  possessors  of  the  Diamond  was  merely  acci¬ 
dental  and  there  was  no  causal  connection  between  the 
ownership  of  the  diamond  and  the  ill  luck  that  befell  the 
owner;  it  may  be  mere  superstition. 

The  present  claim  to  the  Kohinur  is  more  or  less 
sentimental.  No  crowned  head  is  on  contemplation  and 
most  probably  the  future  constitution  will  be  Republican. 
The  smaller  princes  and  their  petty  principalities  are  being 
liquidated  and  there  is  no  prospect  of  Kohinur  ever 
acquiring  any  practical,  ornamental  or  ceremonial 
importance. 

The  most  astounding  part  and  I  think,  the  original 
idea  in  Sir  Kerr’s  article  is  his  suggestion  that  in  returning 
the  Diamond  to  India  Britain  expects  India  to  wipe  off 
the  sterling  debt  due  to  her;  the  people  of  India  would 
prefer  to  have  £  s.  d.  and  the  present  members  of  the 
Dominion  cabinet  are  shrewd  men  of  business,  who  would 
not  give  up  the  vast  sterling  debt  owing  to  their  Govern¬ 
ment  by  Britain  in  exchange  for  a,  costly  but  useless 
diamond. 

Yours  sincerely, 

U.  V.  SEETHARAMAIYA.  B.A..  B.L. 

Advocate 

Hosur,  Salem  District,  Indian  Dominion. 
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FROM  ALL 

The  En^hh  Language  in  India 

Maulana  Azad,  Indian  Minister  of  Education,  recenUy 
indicated  the  future  role  of  the  English  language  in  India. 
He  suggested  that,  for  Government  offices,  the  Indian 
language  should  be  used  side  by  side  with  English  for  the 
next  five  years,  but  should  completely  replace  it  during  the 
sixth  year.  The  medium  of  instruction  in  the  Provinces 
should  be  a  regicmal  language  as  far  as  elementary  and 
secondary  education  was  concerned.  In  higher  education, 
there  should  be  a  time  limit  of  five  years,,  at  the  end  of 
which  all  of  its  branches  should  be  hailed  through  Indian 
regional  languages.  “It  must  be  understood,”  said  the 
Education  Minister,  “  that  there  should  be  room  left  in  our 
education  system  for  English.  In  order  to  keep  ourselves 
in  direct  touch  with  Europe  and  America,  a  large  section  of 
our  people  will  have  to  depend  on  English.  But  it  goes 
without  saying  that  the  adoption  of  the  Indian  language 
can  be  given  place  of  importance  as  a  second  language. 
English  will  be  one  of  the  special  subjects  for  post-graduate 
studies.” 

Pakntan  WMbdraiws  Troops  From  Waziristan 

Troops  of  the  Pakistan  Army  have  been  withdrawn  from 
Waziristan  and  have  handed  over  control  to  the  civil  armed 
forces  composed  of  tribesmen.  In  the  past,  three  Frontier 
Brigade  groups — about  15  battalions  of  the  regular  Indian 
Army — were  kept  permanently  in  that  area  where  full  scale 
operations  had  to  be  launched  in  1936-37. 

Pakistan  Nationalises  Anned  Forces 

Liaquat  Ali  Khan,  Pakistan  £>efence  Minister,  recently 
stated  that  the  Armed  Forces  of  Pakistan  will  be  completely 
nationalised  within  the  next  three  years.  Owing  to  the 
shortage  of  senior  Pakistan  officers,  a  number  of  British 
officers — 638  against  3,126  Pakistani — are  being  retained, 
the  majority  of  them  in  the  Army.  On  January  1st,  1948, 
out  of  a  total  of  3374  officers  in  the  Pakistan  Army,  2,790 
are  Pakistani  and  584  British  compared  with  1,600  British 
officers  before  August  15th.  1947. 

Land  Redamation  fai  Uidted  Provinces 

Described  as  the  largest  land  reclamation  plan  through 
mechanisation  in  the  East,  outside  Soviet  Russia,  a  scheme 
is  being  put  into  operation  in  the  Ganga  Khadar  terrain 
of  the  United  Provinces.  In  December,  heavy  mechanical 
machinery  turned  up  the  first  sods  of  50,000  acres  of  jungle. 
Kept  as  a  reserve  for  the  sport  of  {Mgsticking  for  two 
centuries,  this  land  will  now  be  sown  with  food  crops  to 
bridge  the  gap  between  food  demands  and  available 
supplies.  Altogether,  this  five-year  land  reclamation 
scheme  of  the  United  Provinces  envisages  to  bring  about 
half  of  the  available  250,000  acres  of  culturable  waste  lands 
under  the  plough. 

Stamps  Pay  for  School 

The  little  Pacific  Island  of  Pitcairn — two  square  miles 
with  a  population  of  200 — is  to  have  a  Government  school 
which  will  be  established  with  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of 
its  stamps.  Receipts  from  the  sale  of  Pitcairn  Island 
stamps  form  a  considerable  income  to  the  Government 
from  which  little  expenditure  is  made  other  than  small 


QUAR  TERS 

payments  to  local  officials.  In  1940,  the  total  resources 
of  Pitcairn  amounted  to  less  than  than  £50.  To-day  the 
Island  funds  stand  at  £40,000.  With  this  changed  financial 
position,  it  was  decided  to  establish  a  Government  schod 
tlKre  which  is  now  being  prefabricated  at  Suva.  Fiji,  and 
which  soon  will  be  shipp^,  complete  with  equipment  and 
teacher,  to  the  philatelists’  paradise. 


€}0¥BR1W!IEMT  OF  INDIA 

Applications  are  invited  for  the  posts  of 
Project  Officer  (Transmission  Engineer)  and 
Projects  Officer  (Power  Survey  and  Utilisa¬ 
tion)  for  the  Central  Technical  Power  Board  of 
the  Government  of  India. 

PROJECT  OFFICER 

(Tnuisniiarioa  Engiiieer) 

Candidates  should  be  qualified  electrical 
engineers  with  20  years  experience  in  electric 
power  engineering,  preferably  with  consulting 
engineers  of  repute  or  large  electricity  supply 
undertakings:  have  extensive  experience  in  plan¬ 
ning  and  layout  of  high  voltage  transmission 
systems  and  estimating  cost  and  performance; 
experience  in  high  voltage  overhead  transmission 
switching  problems  and  layout  and  estimating  of 
outdoor  switching  and  transforming  stations  and 
preferably  experience  in  assessing  stability  of  long 
distance  transmission  system  circuits  and  devising 
fault  protection  on  such  systems.  Duties  will 
comprise  mainly  preparation  of  transmission  and 
station  layouts  and  presentation  of  such  schemes 
with  estimated  cost  and  performance. 

PROJECTS  OFFICER 
(Power  Survey  ud  UtUkation) 

Candidates  must  be  qualified  electrical  engi¬ 
neers  with  wide  knowledge  and  experience  of  load 
forecasting  methods,  saleability  of  power  at 
varying  price  levels,  estimation  of  prosp^ive  sales 
revenue  and  thorough  knowledge  of  competitive 
rates  for  power  supply  and  the  economic  prob¬ 
lems  in  electric  power  utilisation  by  primary 
industries.  They  should  preferably  be  accustomed 
to  conducting  negotiations  with  prospective  large 
consumers. 

TERMS 

Contract  for  three  years  terminable  at  end  of 
first  year  without  notice  and  thereafter  by  three 
months’  notice  on  either  side.  Pay  up  to  Rs.  2,000 
a  month  (£1,800  per  annum)  plus  dearness 
allowance  of  10  per  cent,  of  pay  subject  to  maxi¬ 
mum  of  Rs.  IM  a  month  (£135  per  annum). 
Contributory  Provident  Fund.  Free  passage  to 
India  and  return  passage  on  satisfactoiy  termina¬ 
tion  of  services. 

Further  particulars  and  forms  of  application 
may  be  obtained,  on  request  by  postcard  quoting 
No.  37SG  from  the  High  Commissioner  for  India, 
General  Department,  India  House,  Aldwych, 
London,  W.C.2.  Last  date  for  receipt  of  com¬ 
pleted  applications,  21st  February,  1948. 
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London  Gift  to  Far  Emt 
The  Lord  Mayor  of  London’s  Em[^ 
Air  Raid  Distress  Fund  and  the  Far 
Eastern  Relief  Fund  have  given  £50,000 
to  Malaya.  North  Borneo  and  Hong 
Kong.  Lord  Broadbridge,  who  is 
Honorary  Treasurer  of  the  Fund, 
received  a  lettbr  of  thanks  from  Mr.  A. 
Creech  Jones.  M.P.,  Secretary  for  the 
Colonies  announcing  that  the  sum  will 
be  divided  as  follows:  £28.000  go  to 
Malaya  and  £14,000  to  Hong  Kong, 
while  £8,000  will  be  made  available  to 
North  Borneo.  The  Far  Eastern  Relief 
Fund  came  into  being  in  1942,  to  jMro- 
vide  financial  help  to  the  dependents 
of  those  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy  in 
Britain’s  Far  Eastern  Colonial  terri¬ 
tories.  After  the  war.  the  further 
problem  of  assistance  for  those  who  had 
suffered  imprisonment  and  had  lost 
their  posessions  was  tackled  by  the 
Fund  which  expended  more  than  half 
a  million  pounds  on  this  work. 

Chinese  Museom  - 

Dr.  Cheng  Te-k’un,  Professor  of 
Chinese  history  and  curator  of  the 
West  China  Union  University  Museum 
in  Chengtu,  held  his  audience  spell¬ 
bound  when  he  explained  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Universities’  China  Committee, 
what  is  being  done  in  the  province  of 
Saechwan  to  recover  some  of  China’s 
pMt,  and  showed  how  far  anthropolo¬ 
gical  and  ethnological  research  along 
modem  linw  has  gone  to  this  far  wes¬ 
tern  outpost  of  China.  Dr.  Cheng,  who 
is  still  in  his  twenties,  is  considered  to 
be  China’s  outstanding  young  archaeo¬ 
logist  and  is  now  in  London  on  a 
British  Council  fellowship.  He  is  to 
deliver  thee  lectures  at  the  Courtauld 
Institute  of  Art  on  Szechwan  Archaeo¬ 
logy. 

Change  at  India  Home 
j^dar  Khushwant  Sin^.  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Officer  of  the  Indian  Government 
in  London,  has  been  promoted  to  a 
similar  position  in  Canada.  TTie  few 
months  he  has  worked  at  India  House 
sufficed  to  win  him  tiie  confidence  and 
•dmiration  of  London  journalists  who 
consider  him  a  perfect  example  of  a 
public  relations  officer  and  who  highly 


appreciate  his  reliability,  courtesy  and 
efficiency.  Sardar  Khushwant  Singh 
was  lecturer  in  Law  at  Lahore  Univer¬ 
sity  before  communal  trouble  drove 
him  to  New  DelhL  Well  known  to 
Indian  listeners  by  his  broadcasts  over 
the  All  India  Radio,  it  was  only  natural 
that  he  should  choose  his  present 
career.  It  is  with  great  regret  that  we 
see  him  leave  London. 

Malay  Society 

H.  H.  Tunku  Rahman  of  Kedah, 
presiding  over  the  Annual  Dinner  of 
the  Malay  Society  of  Great  Britain,  the 
organisation  he  helped  to  found  21 
years  ago,  stressed  the  rights  of  the 
indigenous  population  of  Malaya, 
which,  he  hop^,  would  be  taken  into 
account  by  Britain.  His  people  must 
not  allow  a  state  of  affairs  in  their 
country  as  it  existed  in  Palestine.  Mr. 
D.  R.  Rees-Williams,  M.P.,  Under¬ 
secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies, 
assured  the  Malays  of  the  good  will 
of  the  Government,  but  emphasised 
the  need  for  greater  education  amongst 
them.  It  was  the  students  who,  not 
by  disruptive  force  but  by  constitu¬ 
tional  means,  could  eventually  lead 
their  people  to  take  their  proper  place 
in  the  affairs  of  their  country.  He 
gave  the  assurance  that  the  F^eration 
proposal  would  be  implemented  in 
the  very  near  future,  and  that  they  had 
been  held  up  by  certain  legal  techni¬ 
calities  and  not  by  any  political  con¬ 
siderations.  Sir  Richard  Winstedt 
believed  that  it  was  not  the  political 
but  the  economic  aspect  on  wMch  the 
Malays  should  concentrate. 

Yoong  Sinologiics 

Research  students  in  classical  Chinese 
from  several  European  Universities, 
met  in  Britain  early  this  month  to 
exchange  .views  on  methods  of  study 
and  to  discuss  their  various  research 
projects.  The  conference,  which  first 
met  at  Cambridge  for  four  days,  and 
then  moved  to  London  and  Oxford, 
was  organised  by  Mr.  W.  A.  C.  H. 
Dobson  of  Christ  Church.' Oxford  and 
Mr.  Piet  van  der  Loon  of  King’s 
College.  Cambridge. 

The  Press  in  Indhi 

Sir  Alfred  Watson,  former  editor  of  the 
Statesman,  Calcutta,  gave  a  compre¬ 
hensive  sketch  of  the  history  of  Engluh- 
language  journalism  in  India  when  he 
delivered  the  Birdwood  Memorial  Lec¬ 
ture  at  the  Royal  Empire  Society  of 
Arts.  Sir  Alfr^  showed  how,  from 
minute  beginnings,  a  powerful  Press 


has  developed  in  India,  consisting  of 
18,000  newspaper  and  periodic^— 
3,400  of  them  in  English.  He  paid 
tribute  to  the  high  standard  of  many 
of  the  Indian  journals,  and  praised  the 
efforts  of  journalistic  organisations  in 
India  which  established  a  high  code  of 
conduct  to  ensure  that  the  Press  of 
India  is  worthy  of  that  great  country. 
Col.  The  Hon.  J.  J.  Astor,  Chairman 
of  the  Times,  presided. 

INTERNATIONAL  LANGUAGE  CXU» 
The  Christmas  dinner  party  of  the 
International  Language  Club  in  Croy¬ 
don  turned  out  to  be  an  important 
function  at  which  Mr.  A.  Creech  Jones, 
M.P.,  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colo¬ 
nies,  expressed  the  hope  that  the  Club’s 
ambitious  plan  for  a  housing  centre  for 
3,000  students — a  large  iH-oportion  of 
them  from  Asia — ^would  be  realised. 
Paying  high  tribute  to  the  work  of  the 
Club’s  contribution  to  the  welfare  of 
colonial  stiKlents  in  London.  Mr. 
Creech  Jones  said  that  Britain  was  be¬ 
coming  increasin^y  conscious  of  her 
responsibility  arising  from  the  legacy  of 
the  Empire.  “  We  are  becoming  more 
colonial  minded,”  he  said,  “  and  more 
conscious  that  these  territories  are  not 
for  exploitation  for  the  material  advan¬ 
tages  of  ourselves.”  Britain  would 
help  the  colonial  peoples,  who  were 
now  bn  the  march  forward,  until  they 
enjoy  the  same  standards  of  freedom 
and  economic  and  social  life  which  was 
her  own  heritage.  To  achieve  this, 
Britain  would  open  all  the  facilities  at 
her  disposal  to  train  and  educate  colo¬ 
nial  students.  For  this  reason  he 
appreciated  the  work  done  by  centres 
such  as  the  one  in  Croydon  which 
helped  to  eradicate  whatever  might  be 
left  of  colour  discrimination  and  racial 
superiority.  Mr.  T.  Driscoll,  founder 
and  secretary  of  the  International  Lan¬ 
guage  Club,  gave  an  account  of  the 
Qub’s  activities  in  1947.  1,000  students 
from  60  different  countries  had  been 
housed;  or  10  per  cent,  of  the  students 
visiting  London.  The  new  project 
would  provide  well-furnished  rooms, 
lounges  and  dining  rooms  to  three 
times  that  number  and  would  cost  £2 
million.  Other  speakers  included  Mr. 
George  Tomlinson.  M.P.,  Minister  of 
Education,  and  Dr.  F.  T.  Cheng,  the 
Chinese  Ambassador,  who  said,  “The 
world  is  like  the  human  body:  unless 
every  part  is  sound,  the  body  is  not 
healthy.  Unless  the  whole  world  is  not 
happy,  no  eountrv  can  be  h»r*nv.” 
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TOKYO  CHIT  CHAT 

from  our  Toldo  Correspondent,  John  Murdoch 


BLACK  CURTAIN 

While  advocating  an  early  peace  settlement  as  a  basic 
condition  towards  the  economic  wellbeing  not  only  of 
the  Japanese  but  of  the  people  of  East  Asia  as  well,  the 
noted  economist  Prof.  D.  B.  Copland,  Australian  Minister  in 
China  (who  recently  visited  Japan),  added  the  hope  that 
that  “would  not  mean  a  complete  withdrawal  of  Ae 
Occupation  Forces.”  It  is  possible  that  the  qualification 
was  made  by  Professor  Copland  having  regard  to  the 
discovery,  by  General  MacArthur’s  Intelligence  Depart¬ 
ment,  of  a  “hidden  government”  in  Japan  which  might 
sabotage  every  effort  to  democratise  the  nation. 

Its  widespread  tentacles  are  more  dangerous  than  the 
notorious  anti-British  and  anti-U.S.A.  Black  E^agon 
Society  which  encouraged  Japan’s  warring  ambitions. 
Beneath  the  obsequious  veneer  of  interest  in  democracy, 
these  revolutionary  forces  are  said  to  be  planning  the  over¬ 
throw  of  many  O^upation  reforms  and  post-treaty  stipula¬ 
tions.  Of  course,  it  may  be  long  •  after  the  signing  of  the 
peace  treaty  next  summer,  before  the  Japanese  “secret 
government  ”  comes  into  the  open.  Colonel  Charles 
Kades,  deputy  chief  of  General  MacArthur’s  Government 
Department,  said  that  “  the  organisation  ”  was  working 
behind  a  kuromaku  (black  curtain).  Its  influence,  he  ex¬ 
plained,  extended  to  all  political  parties  and  was  supported 
by  about  400  gangs  whose  membership  embraced  all  walks 
of  life — farmers,  admirals  and  generals,  former  millionaires 
and  “  blackmarket  ”  millionaires,  former  kamikaze 
(suicide)  troops,  pickpockets  and  ordinary  Japanese  spivs. 

HOUSING 

In  Tokyo,  Osaka  and  the  other  cities  of  Japan  to-day, 
one  does  not  require  to  go  “  slumming  ”  to  observe  home¬ 
less  hungry  vagrants  prowling  round  the  streets  all  day  in 
search  of  food  and  who.  at  night,  are  mostly  found  in  the 
railway  stations,  huddled  together,  trying  to  find  warmth. 

To  deal  with  this  problem  of  the  homeless,  Japan’s 
Government  has  instructed  its  forestry  department  to  blue¬ 
print  plans  for  the  opening  of  new  areas  for  the  cutting  of 
timber  to  provide  more  houses.  Shigetaro  Sasayama.  Vice- 
Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  told  me  that  the 
Japanese  Government’s  main  idea  to  combat  the  housing 
problem,  and  its  attendant  evils,  will  be  the  quicker  trans¬ 
portation  of  domestic  fuel  and  food  from  rural  production 
points  to  the  cities  most  affected. 

FOOD 

Sasayama  was  pessimistic  about  Japan’s  food 
prospects  for  the  winter  months  of  1948.  Because  of  recent 
floods  causing  severe  damage  to  farmlands,  there  would 
not  be  the  same  rice  quota  as  last  year,  he  said.  To  offset 
the  rice  shortage,  Sasayama  plans  to  import  larger 
quantities  of  carrots  and  pumpkins  from  Hokkaido,  and 
bring  more  fish  from  Honshu. 

Japan’s  food  supply  in  the  1948  rice  year,  from 
November,  1947,  to  October,  1948,  will  be  1,802,000  tons 
short,  and  agricultural  experts  forecast  a  crisis  in  mid¬ 
summer  of  next  year.  The  total  consumption  in  the  entire 


rice  year  may  be  about  50,000,000  koku  (347  lbs.  =  1 
koku),  while  the  supply  will  be  about  40,(XX),000  koku, 
making  a  shortage  of  roughly  12,000.(XX)  koku.  or  1.802,000 
tons  calculated  in  terms  of  unpolish^  rice. 

Japan’s  Agriculture-Forestry  Minister.  Inouye,  hopes 
that,  for  sake  brewing,  sweet  potatoes  will  be  used  instead 
of  rice.  His  department  is  planning  to  re-organise  the 
distribution  of  food  on  a  “  generous  scale  ”  after  a  study  of 
the  world  food  situation  and  estimated  crops  of  wheat, 
barley  and  Irish  potatoes  available  during  next  year. 

FUEL 

Affecting  the  Japanese  this  winter  as  acutely  as  the 
shortage  of  food  and  clothing  is  the  meagre  supply  of  fuel 
and  electricity.  Because  rain  did  not  fall  this  year  in  the 
catchment  areas  where  Japan’s  vast  hydro-electric  grid 
originates,  electricity  to  industry  and  householders  has 
suffered  a  drastic  cut,  although  still  about  twice  the  amount 
allowed  during  the  war.  Vice-Minister  Okamatsu,  of  the 
Commerce  and  Industry  Department  in  Tokyo,  told  me 
that  his  Government  hopes  by  the  end  of  the  winter  to 
table  legislation  in  the  Diet  to  modernise  Japan’s  coal 
mines  and  make  them  a  state  charge. 

POPULATION  INCREASE 

As  a  result  of  the  first  post-war  census,  Japan’s  total 
population  is  now  estimated  to  be  about  the  78-million 
mark.  Compared  with  an  estimate  in  1946.  the  latest, 
more  accurate  figure  denotes  an  increase  of  five  million. 
The  rise  is  attributed  to  the  repatriation  of  overseas 
Japanese  and  increased  birth-rate.  By  January  next,  an 
overall  investigation  of  the  population  of  Japan  will  assess 
the  number  in  various  vocations. 

BLACK  MARKET 

The  Japanese  Exchequer  will  benefit  in  1948  by 
another  300  million  yen.  mainly  through  the  transactions 
of  black-marketeers.  The  figure  is  based  on  the  premise 
that  the  present  rate  at  which  fines  for  violation  of  the 
Price  Control  Law  are  pouring  into  the  Government’s 
coffers  will  continue. 

The  black  market  in  tobacco  is  one  of  the  biggest 
problems  of  the  Japanese  authorities  these  days,  and  is 
largely  due  to  organised  thefts  from  warehouses  and,  in  a 
lesser  degree,  to  employees  sneaking  out  smokes  from 
tobacco  firms.  But  then  nothing  is  sacred  to  the  Japanese 
spiv  these  days.  From  five  municipal  cemeteries  in  Tokyo, 
thieves  have  been  stealing  wooden  plaques,  possibly  to  sell 
them  for  firewood. 

LAWFULLY  STARVED 

In  a  country  where  blackmarketing  is  rife,  it  is 
amazing  to  note  the  forthright  character  of  one  Japanese, 
a  young  Tokyo  magistrate.  Yoshitada  Yamaguchi.  who 
recently  starved  to  death  rather  than  buy  fo^  through 
illegal  channels.  One  Japanese  daily,  headlined  the  story 
“Socrates  of  Japan  Dies.”  Another:  “Justice  in  Japan 
Has  Not  EHed.” 
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with  acute  appendicitis.  With  the  aid  of  mirrors  and  a 
local  anaesthetic  he  instructed  the  purser  of  the  ship  on 
how  to  operate  and  remove  the  appendix. 

Dr.  Kinosita  has  a  cultured  English  wife,  formerly 
Marguerita  Ritson,  of  North  London,  who,  before  her 
marriage,  was  a  teacher  of  languages  in  Japan.  She  is  a 
gifted  poet  and  one  of  her  poems  which  she  showed 
to  me  grai^cally  described  an  air  raid  by  B.29’s  on 
Osaka. 

.  EARTHQUAKE  EXPECTED 

Anticipating  that  the  main  danger  point  in  Japan’s 
next  earthquake  may  be  central  Honshu,  Japanese  sei^o- 
FISH  PLENTIFUL  logists  recently  made  artificial  earth  tremors  in  order  to 

The  simple  Japanese  peasants  of  Unoyama  (Mount  test  the  quality  of  the  earth’s  criist.  One  noted  Japanese 
Connoram)  never  worry  about  the  next  naeal.  When  short,  scientist.  Dr.  Tanahashi,  of  Kyoto  University,  told*  me  that 
ihey  stand  under  a  tree  by  the  river  and  catch  falling  fish,  about  50  per  cent,  of  the  many  wooden  houses  in  the 
rhe  fish  come  from  the  cormorant  birds  which  frequently  neighbouring  industrial  city  of  C]^ka  (population  at  1946 
fiigorge  their  over-filled  stomachs.  Fish  is  plentiful  in  census — 1,292,441)  would  crumble  in  the  next  ’quake. 
Iipan,  chiefly  because  of  the  seasonal  flow  of  warm  ocean  which  was  likely  to  be  the  most  devastating  ever  to  hit  the 
mrcnts  from  the  south  and  cold  currents  from  the  north,  middle  of  Japan.  The  earth  crust  of  Osaka,  he  assured  me, 
ihcre  are  both  migratory  and  permanent  varieties  in  had  been  found  to  be  the  least  likely  to  resist  violent 
lipancse  waters.  Consequently  fish  is  second  only  to  rice  tremors.  In  the  other  two  big  towns  in  central  Honshu — 
IS  an  item  of  Japanese  diet.  In  shops  in  Osaka  or  Tokyo  Kyoto  and  Nagoya,  Dr.  Tanahashi,  Dr.  Sasa  and  other 
kre  are  always  plentiful  supplies  of  such  fish  as  porgy,  university  scientists  had  found  that  the  earth  crust  was 
Bzuki,  mackerel,  goby,  swor^sh,  cod,  flounder,  turbot,  tougher  than  in  Osaka.  This  discovery  was  made  by  a 
arp,  goldfish,  eel.  shark  and,  perhaps  most  popular  of  all,  simple  experiment — the  carrying  out  of  small  explosion 
lie  young  octopus.  I  tasted  the  co^ed,  sinuous  legs  of  a  tests  in  b^bed-out  areas  of  the  city.  It  will  be  pretty 
*by  octopus  and  it  was  like  chewing  a  bit  of  rubber,  hard  on  Osaka  when,  or  if.  this  earthquake  does  come. 
8ut  I  haven’t  seen  many  of  the  brook  or  rainbow  trout  In  World  War  II,  roughly  one-third  of  the  then  population 
Hiich  were  introduced  into  Japanese  streams  from  the  of  more  than  3,000,000  in  Osaka  became  air-raid  victims, 
[J5.A.  while  more  than  3()0,(X)0  houses  and  buildings  in  the  city 

TEST-TUBE  GENIUS  either  burnt  or  destroyed.  Osaka,  in  fact,  is  only  now 

There  must  be  tew  people  in  Osaka  who  are  aware 

<lhe  identity  of  a  middle^id  Japanese  who  is  often  seen  U  S  A-  B.29.S  and.  m  the  argot  of^m^n 

aOrcline  aaibaae  with  his  hands  and  Duttine  it  into  a  P“»Pa»on  voices,  an  earthquake  now  would  be  juAtoo 


While  the  whole  of  Japan,  from  Government  officials 
D  comer-boys,  have  in  one  way  or  another  dealt  on  the 
hck  market.  Yamaguchi  had  decided  at  all  costs  to  obey 
Ik  Food  Control  Law  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Jack  market.  The  family’s  meagre  ration  of  food,  how- 
ver,  was  just  enough  to  feed  his  two  children.  So  he 
imself  liv^  on  thin  gruel,  became  ill  through  malnutrition, 
[is  colleagues  called  his  fanatical  avowal  a  One-Man- 
leath-Pledge  and  tried  to  give  him  food  from  time  to  time, 
'amaguchi’s  argument  in  rehisal  was :  “Daily  1  am  sending 
iKk -marketeers  to  goal.  How  can  I  eat  the  food  suf^lied 
ly  them?’’ 
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BOOKS  ON  THI 
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by  Kenneth  Grenville  Myer 


The  BRITISH  IN  ASIA  by  Guy  Wint  has  a 
leading  title,  for  more  than  half  the  book  is  concc 


X  leading  title,  for  more  than  half  the  book  is  concerned 
either  with  the  Russian  Asiatic  Emi^  or  with  the 
effects  of  the  British  withdrawal  from  Southern  Asia.  Mr. 
Wint  demonstrates  that  British  rule  fostered  within  itscjl 
the  seeds  of  an  independent  nationalism  of  which  free 
Burma,  India  and  Pakistan  are  the  first  fruits,  whereu 
Russian  rule  by  Tsar  or  commissar  never  nurtured  a  sense 
of  oppression  by  foreigners.  The  later  masters  of  the 
Russian  Asiatic  dominion  had  the  advantage  of  a  political 
philosoi^y  which  could  be  trusted  to  appeal  to  the  intd- 
ligentsia  they  were  forced  to  create  to  fiU  the  countlea 

administrative  posts  needed  for  the  proper  development  of 
the  great  continent.  That  philosophy  is  communism.  It 

appears  to  appeal  as  much  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
annexed  Khanates  as  it  does  to  the  Western  Russians,  and 
cements  the  imperial  territories  of  the  East  and  the  Siberian 
vastnesses  with  the  Ukraine  and  old  Muscovy.  Commu¬ 
nism  has  an  increasing  appeal  as  well  for  the  peoida 
outside  the  U.S.S.R.;  in  China  for  instance.  While  the 

steadying  if  stultifying  effects  of  British  rule  over  Rimlant 
were  apparent  there  was  little  chance  of  the  Russian 
Empire  expanding  southwards;,  but  now  that  is  removed 
there  is  a  danger,  Mr.  Wint  thinks,  that  South  Asia  will  not 

develop  aims  and  beliefs  which  are  thought  to  be  worth 
fighting  for,  and  that  communism  will  triumph  because 

no  lives  will  be  willingly  sacrificed  to  oppose  it.  Public 
interest  in  England  in  the  Orient  is  not  on  the  increase 
among  the  masses,  in  spite  of  the  influx  of  forces  personnd 
during  the  war  with  Japan.  Mr.  Wint  points  out  that  there 

is  little  that  is  exciting  in  our  political  way  of  life  to 

the  East,  so  it  would  apprar  that  there  is  not  much  ide^ 
logical  ammunition  available  to  arrest  the  neurotic 
attractions  of  the  communist  philosophy.  The  suspicions 
entertained  by  the  smaller  units  of  the  former  British 
Empire  in  the  East  of  the  designs  which  India  is  suppo^ 

to  have  against  them  will  not  work  for  unity  of  opposition 
against  communism.  This  is  a  wise  and  important  book; 

it  is  a  pity  that  the  index  is  not  ‘up  to  the  standard  of  the 
rest  of  it.  each  subject  is  succeeded  by  page  numben 
sometimes  a  string  of  them  without  sub-headings.  In 
conclusion  Mr.  Wint  notices  his  own  book — I  caniKH 
improve  on  his  wording ;  “  This  may  be  a  gloomy  book, 
but  it  is  hard  to  see  where  its  thesis  is  wrong.”  That  is 
an  exact  summary — but  it  is  only  fair  to  add  that  tl 
gloom  lies  ip  the  conclusions  the  author  draws  and  not 
the  style  of  the  writing. 


ii 


SO  MANY  ROADS  by  Henry  Baerlein  is  not  pro 
a  travel  book  at  all  but  a  collection— and  a  very  fi 
collection  at  that— of  traveller’s  tales.  It  is  a  pity  that 
phrase  has  acquired  a  pejorative  meaning,  for  the  traveSe 
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FAR  EAST 


culture  is  so  much  older  than  our  own.  It  is  engagingly 
illustrated  in  black  and  white  by  Kurt  Wiese,  has  eight 
plates  in  colour,  and  there  is  a  foreword  by  Lin  Yutang. 
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who  keeps  his  ears  <ind  eyes  open  is  able  to  evaluate  the 
amazing  with  the  commonplace  spectacle,  the  extraordinary 
with  the  familiar  sound,  and  to  integrate  them  all  in  an 
interpretation  at  once  elegant  and  entertaining,  which  will 
give  the  reader  or  listener  pleasure  indeed.  This  is  no 
guide  for  the  plodding  assessor  of  ancient  monuments. 
You  will  find  in  these  pages  queer  outlandish  characters 
whose  behaviour  can  be  paralleled  in  your  own  town: 
direwd  passages  of  peasant  wit,  shreds  of  noble  wisdom, 
and  eyen  a  legend  of  imperial  grief.  ITie  book  is  illus¬ 
trated.  though  the  photographs  are  not  of  the  same 
standard  as  the  text.  Mr.  Baerlein  writes  with  distinction 
and  makes  a  nice  selection  of  subject  matter. 

INDIAN  LANDSCAPE  by  R.  N.  Currey  is  “  a  book 
<rf  descriptive  poems.”  I  must  say  that  it  was  with  con¬ 
siderable  apprehension  that  I  read  this  work :  so  much 
poetry  of  indifferent  merit  seems  to  be  published  to-day 
that  I  anticipated  that  I  would  once  again  have  the  dis¬ 
tasteful  task  of  advising  my  readers  that  this  was  yet 

mother  case  where  publication  .might  have  been  witheld 
to  the  advantage  of  all  concerned.  I  might  have  known 

better.  Mr.  Cunuy  has  written  some  adnurable  lines  about 
the  Taj  Mahal  (without  ever  mentioning  it  by  name)  and 
most  of  the  other  poems  are  far  from  mediocre.  I  parti¬ 
cularly  liked  his  “  Chowdikar  ”  and  “  Hindu  Women,” 

both  of  which  I  commend  to  anthologists. 


MADE  JN  CHINA  by  Cornelia  Spencer  is  an 
excellent  intxoductioi^  to  the  study  of  the  vast  cultural 

ichievements  of  the  Chinese  people.,.  Tea,  the  universal 

drink,  silk,  the  imperishable  hh^c,  printing,  calligraphy, 

etiquette,  and  the  most  beautiful  pottery—^  th^  are 
touched  upon;  For  thoi^  who  have  no  museums  or  private 
^Uections  near  at  hand  this,  book  will  provide  elementary 
instruction  on  the  beauties  qf  Chinese  art.  The  best 
method  is  to  begin  by  studying  the  labels  on, the  specimens. 

particularly  those  from  Eumoifopoulos  antd  Osci^  Raphael 

collections,  illustrations  of  a  few  of  which  appear  in.  Miss 
Spencer’s  book.  She  might  with  advantage  have  men¬ 
tioned  that  the  potters  of  the  Chien  Lung  period  often 
copied  the  work  of  the  earlier  Sung  celadon  potters  with 
such  ability  that  frequently  it  is  hardly  distinguishable 
from  the  originaL  Nor  does  she  include  a  note  about 
Lowestoft  china  which  is.  of  course,  called  that  not  because 
it  was  imde  in  Suffolk  but  because  it  arrived  at  that  .port 
from  China.  Much  of  the  Lowestoft  china  was  made  to 
the  order'  of  the  English  nobility,  and  these  fine  specimens 
of  the  Chinese  potteTs’  craft  arrived  bearing  thdr  coats  of 
arms.  '  Apart  bom  these  two  minor  onussions  Miss 
Spencer’s  b<x>k  is  a  most  useful  and  helpful  reminder  of  the 
contributions  made  to  civilisation  •  by  'd.  peoide  whose 


To  conclude,  let  me  introduce  you  to  YEBBIN,  written 
and  illustrated  in  black  and  white,  and  in  colour,  by  Chiang 
Yee.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  writings  of  “The 
Silent  Traveller  ”  will  know  already  that  Mr.  Chiang  Yee 
has  an  altogether  delightful  pen.  and  an  amusingly  child¬ 
like  method  of  drawing  pictures  in  which  no  living  thing 
evu-  casts  anything  so  mundane  as  a  shadow!  This  is  a 
story  of  a  very  young  Rhesus  monkey  who  came  to  live  in 
the  house  of  a  ten  year  old  boy  called  Wang  Ming.  The 
monkey  was  brou^t  to  CHien^ing  by  the  boy’s  father, 
and  was  called  Yebbin,  which  means  “  Wild  Guest.”  What 
happened  there,  and  how  the  monkey  and  the  boy  became 
firm  friends,  and  how  the  little  Yebbin  became  instru¬ 
mental  in  obtaining  Wang  Ming’s  heart’s  desire,  is  well 
told  in  a  peculiarly  charming  and  explanatory  style. 


The  British  In  Asia  by  Guy  Wint.  {Faber  and  Faber  Limited. 
I2s.  6d.) 

So  Many  Roads  by  Henry  Baerlein.  (Stanley  Paul.  16i.) 

Indian  Landscape  by  R.  N.  Currey.  (Routledge.  55.) 

Made  In  China  by  Cornelia  Spencer,  (George  G.  Harrap  and  Co. 
Ltd.  lOi.  6rf.) 

Yebbin  by  CMang  Yee.  {Methuen  and  Co.,  Ltd.  IQi.  6d.} 
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INDIAN  ART,  Edited  by  Sir  Richard  Winstedt.  {Faber  and  Fr  and  Faber, 
L0ORD  0F  THE  THREE  t^ORLDS  by  Maurice  Collis.  {Fabeaber.  7s.  6d.y 


Roughly  four  thousand  years  of  the  art  of  a  vast  Professor  Rawlinson  has  fallen  the  somewhat  ungratcM 

country  is  no  small  subject  for  a  book.  Yet  INDIAN  task  of  sketching  in.  with  admirable  brevity  and  cleameii, 
ART,  edited  by  Sir  Richard  "Winstedt,  to  which  con-  the  historical  background.  The  book  ends  on  a  mote 
tributions  have  been  made  by  four  experts  on  various  expansive  note,  with  a  lively  discussion  by  Mr.  Codringtoa 
aspects  of  the  subject,  is  a  modest  volume,  two  hundred  on  the  place  and  future  of  the  minor  arts  in  Tnriian  life 

pages  in  length.  If  one  set  out  to  tell  anytxxly  aU  about  Wc  are  reminded  pleasanUy,  of  how  often  a  tradition  of 
the  art  of  a  particular  country,  this  is.  no  doubt,  the  method  craftsmanship  in  India  has  emerged  into  the  realm  of  art. 

to  adopt — a  brief  historical  outline,  foUowed  by  separate  a  fact  which  is.  pertiaps.  too  little  evidmt  in  the  Exhibitim 
accounts  of  the  development  of  sculpture,  painting,  and  the  itself.  Finally,  we  are  given  sixteen  pages  of  plates  to 
minor  arts.  But  the  story  wiU  vary  in  effect  according  to  illustrate  the  text,  which  if  they  had  to  be  so  few,  are  a 
the  gifts  of  the  teller,  and  his  intentions.  What  remains  helpful  selection, 
with  the  reader  at  the  end  of  this  one,  apart  from  the 

euphony  of  a  great  many  names,  is  a  lot  of  que^ons,  un-  Maurice  Collis’s  play  LORD  OF  THE  THREE 
answered  and  even  undi^ussed,  of  which,  if  he  is  curious,  WORitDS  introduces  us  to  a  very  different  worid.  Instead 
he  will  find  means  of  searching  elsewlwre  for  solution.  If  ©f  the  austerity  of  scholarship  and  carefully  massed  infor- 
so,  the  book  is  a  valuable  accompaniment  to  the  Indian  mation,  a  world  of  romantic  legend;  instead  of  the  palpabk 
Exhibition  now  on  view  in  London.  It  does,  at  Ae  same  forms  of  art,  the  somewhat  attenuated  creations  of  hh- 
time,  provide  a  background  and  stimulate  question;  and  torical  fantasy.  In  this  play  is  unfolded  one  of  the  most 
for  the  rest,  each  to  his  own  pe^ptions  and  researches.  qR  repeated  stories  of  aU  time,  that  of  the  autocratic  rukr, 
It  is  possible,  however,  to  be  intimidated  by  the  direction  of  growing  more  and  more  isolated  in  the  acceptance  of  hk 
experts,  out  of  a  simple  appreciation  of  the  beauty  or  arrogant  and  unenlightened  counsels,  till  the  abyw 

meaning  of  particular  works  of  art.  The  emphwis  in  this  ©pens  before  him.  And  in  his  downfaU  he  suffere,  but 
book  is  on  knowledge  and  outUne.  The  writers  haye  stjij  joes  not  understand.  The  setting  is  the  Burma  of  the 
allowed  themselves,  too  seldom,  to  dwell  on  any  particular  Pagan  kings.  Mr.  Collis’s  handlidg  is  colourful  and  vivid 
achievement  that  they  happen  to  value.  This  was,  perhaps, 


...  -  if  not  altogether  convincing.  He  creates  a  worid  in  whidi 

neces^ry  in  a  book  of  tins  scope,  but  in  relation  to  Indian  people  are  led  by  visions  and  driven  by  fear  to  the  com¬ 
art  it  is  possible  to  substitute  the  excitement  of  unearthing  piete  exclusion  of  logic  and  good  sense.  Such  is  the 
and  theoretically  relating  the  finds  of  the  distant  past,  for  Burmese  capital  as  he  portrays  it.  From  the  country,  on 

the  joyful  recognition  of  an  individual  masterixece.  So  -  -  -  -  . 

much  of  this  art  has  been  lost  or  defaced,  that  the  re¬ 
discovery  of  its  bits  and  {xeces  has  itself  been  a 
considerable  triumph.  Without  ingratitude  for  all  the 
loving  labour  this  has  meant,  it  is  well  to  remind  oneself 
that  there  remains  the  problem  of  value,  apart  from  mere 
antiquity,  and  of  individual  reaction  to  the  art  which  does 
exist  for  us,  apart  from  that  which  is  matter  for  conjecture. 

One  is  grateful,  therefore,  for  a  degree  of  warmth  towards 
his  subject,  which  appears  in  the  pages  of  Mr.  John  Irwin’s 
account  of  Indian  Sculpture,  and  his  occasional  lapse  into 
pure  description,  which  being  matter  for  the  affections  as 
well  as  the  mind,  is  more  immediately  illuminating,  surely, 
as  well  as  more  acceptable,  than  a  great  deal  of  mere 
information.  To  him.  also,  it  has  been  left  to  touch  upon 
the  extremely  interesting  subject  of  the  effect  of  the  various 
religions  on  the  art  of  the  country.  Indian  Art,  as  he 
affirms,  has  not  been  sectarian,  but  it  has  been  so  intimately 
bound  up  with  the  development  of  religious  concepts,  pro¬ 
viding  an  expression,  and  sometimes,  perhaps,  an  escape 
from  them,  that  some  account  of  the  character  of  the  main 
Indian  religions  might  well  have  found  a  place  in  this  book. 

Mr.  J.  V.  S.  Wilkinson,  in  dealing  with  Indian  painting, 
gives  us  the  landmarks,  the  traditions  and  even  some  of 
the  distinctions,  but  keeps  clear  of  enthusiams.  i^id  to 


A  new  work:  “Before  the  Dawn,’’  a  novel  in  verse 
by  Aala  Tokambayev,  national  poet  of  Kirghizia,  has  been 
issued  by  the  Kirgiz  State  Publishing  House.  This  book 
is  the  second  of  a  trilogy  by  the  author.  The  first  novd 
in  the  trilogy — “  Years  of  Blood  ” — depicted  the  uprising 
of  1916.  In  the  present  novel  is  de^ribed  the  life  of 
Kirghiz  refugees  in  Giina  in  1916-1917.  The  poet  is  now 
working  on  the  third  novel  in  the  trilogy.  It  will  be  called 
“  The  Great  Victory  ”  and  will  cover  the  life  of  the  Kirghii 
people  since  the  October  Revolution. 
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ECONOMIC 

SECTION 

Rubber  and  tbe 

Future  of  Malaya 
by  Cordon  Anderson 

IN  a  country  so  dangerously  dependent  on  export  crops 
as  Malaya,  the  future  of  rubber  in  world  economy  is  a 
matter  of  great  importance.  The  fluctuations  in  price 
during  1947,  the  develo{xnent  of  synthetic  production,  and 
the  recent  Geneva  Trade  conference  must  give  all  Malayans 
food  for  serious  thought. 

To  consider  the-  future  of  rubber,  it  is  necessary  to 
itview  its  past.  The  turn  of  the  century  saw  the  birdi  of 
automobile  industry  in  the  U.S.A.  and  the  first  rubber 
plantations  in  South  East  Asia.  After  twenty  years  of 
boom  and  bust,  the  fint  rubber  restriction  scheme  was 
formulated  by  British  interests  in  1924,  and  prices  were 
raised  from  the  slough  of  post-war  depnession.  The  slump 
of  1929  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  Rubber  Regula¬ 
tion  Committee,  grouping  90  per  cent,  of  rubber  producers 
under  predominantly  British  influence. 

While  the  Anglo-Dutch  combine  controlled  most  of 
production,  the  biggest  consumer  in  the  world  was  the 
United  States  of  America,  where  the  autmnobik  industry 
took  70  per  cent,  of  rubber  imports.  Despite  her  admitted 
iadustrial  superiority,  the  U.S.A.  had  to  pay  tribute  to 
superior  British  business  astuteness.  As  much  the  same 
situation  existed  in  regard  to  tin,  causing  considerable 
bitterness  in  Anglo-American  relations. 

Who  controls  the  Malayan  rubber  industry?  A  third 
of  the  rubber  acreage  belongs  to  Asian  small-holders.  To 
examine  the  large  number  of  small  and  medium  sized 
{dotations,  one  would  think  that  monopoly  had  not  been 
able  to  enter  in  this  field.  Investigation  of  the  Mincing 
Lane  Yecr  Book  howeycr,  shows  otherwise. 

A  small  number  of  plantations  are  owned  by  some  of 
the  great  rubber-producing -firms  such  as  Dunlops.  who 
possess  92,000  acres  in  Malaya.  Most  of  the  big  American 
tyre  manufacturers  also  own  plantations  either  in  Malaya 
or  Sumatra. 

But  the  majority  of  the  pdantations  are  controlled  by 
the  big  Managing  Agencies  who  deal  in  most  aspects  of 
the  Eastern  trade.  The  Agmdes  have  close  connections 
^th  the  great  British  Exchange  Banks.  On  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Chartered  Blank  of  IiKlia.  for  examp^, 
were  two  directors  of  R.  G.  Shaw  and  Co.,  who  are  agents 
for  a  number  of  plantation  compianies  with  a  capital  of 
£2  millions.  A  director  of  Boustead  and  Co.,  a  company 
tidtose  importance  needs  no  undeiiining,  is  also  a  director 


of  tbe  Chartered  Bank.  On  the  board  of  British  and 
Condnental  Plantations,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Rubber  Estate 
Agency,  secretaries  and  agents  for  31  plantations  with  a 

capital  of  £3,688,000,  sits  another  director  of  the  Chartered 

Bank. 

The  well-known  Guthries  Group  are  agents  for  plan¬ 
tations  with  a  capital  of  £5.931.000.  The  Managing 
Director.  Sir  John  Hay.  one  of  the  few  figures  in  British 
rubber  who  has  dared  raise  a  voice  against  the  current 

subservience  to  the  U.S.A.,  is  a  director  of  the  Mercantile 

Bank  of  India. 

The  princij>al  firm  outside  the  influence  of  the  banks 
is  Harrisons  a^  Crossfield.  The  cajatal  of  the  40  odd 
companies  for  which  this  old-established  firm  is  agents. 

totals  £11,430,000.  Directors  of  Harrisons  and  Crossfield 

are  on  the  boards  of  55  firms  connected  with  the  plantation 

industry. 

The  interests  of  the  managing  agencies  extend  over 
Ceylon  and  the  East  Indies  as  well  as  Malaya. 

There  have  been  various  estimates  of  the  sums 
invested  in  the  Malayan  rubber  plantations.  In  1936,  the 

issued  cafHtal  of  British  plantations  in  Malaya  was  £55 
millions.  Sir  John  Hay  has  stated  that  £200  millions  of 
British  cap>tial  are  invested  in  plantation  compjanies.  This 
of  course,  includes  the  Indies  and  Ceylon.  In -the  House  of 
Commons,  Mr.  P.  Noel-Baker  stated  (22/11/45)  that  the 
value  of  British  rubber  plantations  in  Malaya  was  £120 
million  and  in  the  East  Indies  £30  million. 

What  is  the  state  of  Britain’s  rubber  Empire  to-day? 
It  is  still  a  pMying  concern,  and  an  earner  of  dollars, 
even  if  the  past  glories  have  departed.  The  war  did  not 
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damage  the  estates  as  badly  as  had  been  anticipated,  and 
production,  particularly  of  the  smallholders,  recovered 
rapidly.  The  future,  however,  is  dim. 

The  whole  situation  is  dominated  by  relations  with 
the  U.S.A..  over  the  questions  of  price  and  the  production 
of  synthetic  rubber.  During  the  war,  the  United  States 
Government  invested  £200  million  in  synthetic  rubber 
factories.  A  war-time  regulation  stipulated  that  a  certain 
percentage  of  synthetic  rubber  would  be  used  in  all  rubber 
goods.  The  U.S.A.,  however,  was  determined  not  to  go 
back  to  pre-war  conditions  whereby  she  was  at  the  mercy 
of  a  British  monopoly  in  production  and  price.  Her 
strategic  needs  demanded  that  rubber  should  be  available 
nearer  home,  and  commonsense  dictated  that  it  would  be 
foolish  to  abandon  the  cafHtal  invested  in  synthetic  when 
a  few  years  experiment  might  produce  a  synthetic  rubber 
equal  to  natural.  So  the  continuation  of  synthetic  pro¬ 
duction  kept  down  the  price  of  Malayan  rubber  while  the 
prices  of  other  raw  materials  doubled  and  trebled.  British 
comment  was  remaricably  reserved.  The  Times  said: 

“The  preoccupation  of  the  U.S.A.  with  her  synthetic 
rubber  production  to  the  detriment  of  Malaya’s  natural  rubber 
is  a  subject  on  which  most  British  spokesmen — as  with  other 
Annerkan  policies  with  which  they  profoundly  disagree — 
preserve  a  respectful  silence.’’  (17/7/47). 

The  exception  was  Sir  John  Hay,  whose  violent  out¬ 
burst  last  July  found  little  echo  in  a  country  where  adverse 
criticism  of  the  U.S.A.  is  considered  bad  taste.  The  result 
of  American  policy  was  a  fall  in  the  price  of  rubber  to  8d. 
a  lb.,  and  only  a  rise  a  few  months  later  to  just  over  a 
shilling  saved  the  plantations  from  bankruptcy. 

Tlie  next  step  was  the  Geneva  Trade  Conference,  the 


result  of  which  was  publidied  last  November.  The  Britiih 
negotiators  returned  in  great  glee,  to  announce  that  ^ 
Americans  had  agreed,  in  return  for  concessions  on 
Imperial  Preference,  to  reduce  synthetic  production  from 
33  to  25  per  cent,  of  total  consumption.  A  closer  exani. 
nation  of  the  text  showed  that  the  consumption  figures 
included  reclaimed  rubber.  This  means  that  the  amount 
of  natural  rubber  needed  would  be  about  the  same  as 
before.  “For  practical  purposes,”  wrote  the  Times,  “the 
United  States  has  made  no  concession  at  all.”  The 
Financial  Times  found  the  agreement  “  starkly  incredible.’’ 
British  negotiators  hurriedly  re-opened  talks  on  this  matter. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  before  the  war  rubber  pro¬ 
duction.  based  on  Malaya,  was  a  i^r  of  British  Imperial 
interests.  To-day,  that  pillar  as  the  result  of  British  foreign 
policy,  has  been  undermined.  The  U.S.A.  is  also  deter¬ 
mined  that  Britain  will  never  regain  her  old  position  in 
the  rubber  market  and  will  keep  synthetic  prr^uction  at 
a  sufficient  level  for  that  purpoM.  Nor  must  we  forgtt 
that  the  present  sellers’  ma^et  will  not  go  on  for  ever.  A 
recent  article  in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  states  that 
while  U.S.  natural  rubber  consumption  for  1947  will  be 
1,045,000  tons,  the  estimated  production  for  1948  is  only 
870,000  tons,  or  a  drop  of  17.5  per  cent  It  is  tnx 
that  i^ntations  benefit  at  present  from  the  demand 
for  liquid  latex,  but  the  Times  Review  ^  Industry  for 
December.  1947.  warns  us  that  overiuxxluction  in  this  com¬ 
modity  is  expected  in  1948. 

It  is  unfortunate  for  Malaya  that  its  principal  product 
should  be  the  battle  ground  for  rival  British  and  African 
interests,  ^tain,  who  has  assumed  the  sole  responsibility 
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ioT  the  defence  of  Malaya,  seenjs  to  be  retreating  from  the  Malaya  is  not  to  become  the  slum  of  the  East,  it  is  time 
American  blitzkrieg  as  fast  as  her  troops  retreated  from  that  the  Malayans  should  have  a  say  in  the  fx-oblems 
the  Japanese  forces  in  1942.  This  time,  as  before,  the  affecting  their  homeland.  The  problem  they  have  to  con- 
principal  sufferers  in  the  battle  of  giants  will  be  the  sider  now  is  the  complete  re-orientation  of  the  Malayan 
Malayan  people.  Some  may  be  entitled  to  think  that  if  economy. 


THE  INDUSTRIES  OF  TRAVANCORE 

by  Rajasevasakta  T.  V.  A.  Isvaran 

(Trade  Commissioner  in  London) 


Long  ago  Mahatma  Gandhi,  to  whom  all  India  is  an 
open  book,  described  the  fertile  state  of  Travancore 
as  “The  Garden  of  India.”  Like  all  visitors  to 
Travancore,  Mr.  Gandhi  was  deeply  impressed  by  the 
lixuriant  growth  of  forest  and  plantation,  by  the  cultivated 
letraces  of  the  hillsides,  and  by  the  abundance  of  the  vege¬ 
table  and  fruit  crops  of  the  peasant  landholders.  India’s 
foremost  leader  revelled  in  the  profusion  of  flowers,  and 
the  lush  growth  of  fodder  and  food  in  the  fields  along  the 
flowing  streams,  where  the  aspect  of  a  never-ending  garden 
H^ls  to  everyone  who  travels  the  highways  of 
Travancore. 

So  attractive  to  the  eye  are  the  natural  beauties  of 
Travancore  that  the  casual  visitor  is  apt  to  overlook  the 
Act  that  he. is  also  seeing  a  State  richly  endowed  with  all 
the  resources  of  great  primary  industry,  and  that  industry 
in  its  secondary,  or  mechanical,  development  is  far 
advanced,  thanks  to  private  enterprise  -and  the  stimulus 
and  drive  of  a  progressive  Government  which  has  initiated 
and  financed  many  activities  of  world-wide  interest  and 
coBcem. 

Let  it  be  said  at  the  outset  that  Travancore  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  rubber  producing  area  of  India;  that  it  is  also  one  of 
the  largest  exporters  in  the  world  of  copra,  coir  yam,  mats 
and  mattings,  and  other  by-products  of  countless  thousands 
of  acres  of  coconut  palms,  and  that  it  has  mineral  wealth 
of  a  magnitude  not  yet  computed  with  any  precision.  Some 
of  the  most  urgently  ne^ed  metals  such  as  ilmenite, 
BJonazite,  zircon,  and  sillimanite,  which  yield  thorium,  are 
there  and  are  literally  being  scooped  up  from  the  sea  sands. 
Then  there  are  the  teak  and  other  timber  forests  and  rich 
deposits  of  the  finest  China  clay.  These,  and  others  of 
Nature’s  gifts  to  the  Garden  State,  might  have  lain 
affected  but  for  State  enterprise,  sometimes  operating  on 
its  own  accord,  but  commonly  enough  promoting  and 
backing  private  enterprise  both  in  research  to  disclose  new 
Md  latent  sources  of  industrial  effort,  and  in  developing 
■toufacturing  undertakings.  There  has,  of  course,  been 
a  definite  drive  to  give  the  State  a  balanced  economy  with 
■Kondary  industries  supplementing  those  of  a  primary 
character. 

Nobody  with  any  knowledge  of  the  State  would  ques¬ 
tion  for  a  moment  that  the  genius .  mainly  responsible  for 
the  industrialisation  of  Travancore,  the  man  wiA  the  vision 
to  see  ahead  and  plan  for  the  economic  enrichment  of  the 
people,  is  Sir  C.  P.  Ramaswami  Iyer,  ndio  recratly  laid 
down  the  high  office  of  Dewan  after  many  years  of  devoted 


service  to  the  State  and  its  Ruling  Prince.  Not  unmindful 
of  the  rights  of  private  enterprise,  nor  oblivious  to  the 
work  of  those  from  outside  who  came  in  and  pioneered 
some  of  the  initial  undertakings.  Sir  C.  P.,  as  he  is  known 
all  oyer  India,  held  fast  to  the  doctrine  that  Travancore’s 
natural  wealth  must  be  primarily  developed  and  exfdoited 
for  the  good  of  the  State.  CafMtal  and  technical  skiU  from 
abroad  have  been  welcomed,  but  any  examination  of 
Travancore’s  history  of  industrialisation  will  reveal  that 
when  finance  has  been  a  problem  the  Government  has 
stepped  in  boldly.  The  result  to-day  is  that  in  {Hectically 
every  industry  of  any  im[X)rtance  the  State  is  b^  a  sub¬ 
stantial  shareholder  and  has  more  than  a  {)assing  word  in 
the  direction  and  control.  For  a  country  that  in  territory 
and  ptopulation  is  not  as  large  as  many  other  units  that 
now  constitute  the  Dominion  of  India,  Travancore  has 
every  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  progress  achieved,  fre¬ 
quently  enough  in  the  face  of  tremendous  difficulties. 

Lacking  coal,  the  State  has  made,  and  is  making,  the 
most  of  its  {X)tentialities  in  hydro-electrical  generation. 
More  than  one  big  {X)wer  plant  is  in  o{)eration,  and  a  vast 
ex{)ansion  of  existing  systems  is  planned.  Here,  of  course, 
the  Government  has  naturally  enough  held  the  initiative. 
State  funds  already  invested  in  {K>wer  stations  and  asso¬ 
ciated  irrigation  schemes  are  oyer  £4,50O,O0Q,  with  further 
large  sums  earmarked  for  different  projects.  Industry  is 
assured  of  an  ample  sup{dy  of  cheaply  produced  {x>wer, 
and  as  the  need  arises  additional  generating  stations  can 
be  established  along  the  streams  in  the  mountainous  parts 
of  the  country.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  the 
Government  of  Travancore  has  followed  an  active  {X)licy 
of  {)ort  development  at  favoured  places  along  the  extensive 
west  coast  Shipinng  facilities  of  all  kinds  have  been  pro¬ 
vided  and  sea-tome  traffic,  both  with  foreign  lands  and 
the  major  ports  of  India,  such  as  Bombay  and  Calcutta, 
has  increased  out  of  all  {H'oporiion  during  the  last  ten 
years. 

Precise  figures  are  not  immediately  available,  but  quite 
a{>art  from  the  enormous  sums  diverted  from  the  State 
exchequer  to  the  provision  of  electrical  supplies  and  shi{)- 
ping  accommodation,  it  can  roughly  be  estimated  that 
about  £5,000,000  has  been  invested  directly  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  such  industries  as  fertilisers  and  chemicals,  cement, 
rubber  manufactures,  rayon,  other  textiles,  sugar  refining, 
canning,  aluminium  and  ceramics. 

In  practically  all  cases  manufacturing  is  carried  on  by 
concerns  organist  as  limited  liability  com{>anies,  all  suffi- 
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dently  capitalised.  Where  they  are  entirely  financed  by 
private  funds  they  have  nevertheless,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  been  promoted  at  the  instance  of  the  Government, 
or  with  its  blessing.  Where  the  capital  invested  is  both 
private  and  public  the  State  has  a  voice  in  the  control 
through  its  nominated  directors.  At  the  same  time  such 
companies  carry  on  as  independent  business  enterprises, 
not  subject  to  any  departmental  direction.  There  are  other 
undert^ings,  however,  in  which  the  State  is  both  the  foun¬ 
der  and  the  principal  shareholder  in  the  enterprise.  These 
concerns  are,  of  course,  under  direct  control  and  super¬ 
vision  of  responsible  departmental  officers.  This  is  the 
case,  for  example,  with  the  Travancore  Rubber  Worics,  an 
entirely  Government  concern  established  some  ten  years 
ago  and  doing  a  large  volume  of  business,  turning  out  a 
variety  of  {voducts  including  cycle  tyres  which  are 
absorbed  in  the  markets  of  India. 

The  broad  policy  of  associating  the  State  actively  with 
industry  either  by  way  of  investment  of  public  money  in 
privately  organist  enterprise — a  form  of  ^te  aid —  or  by 
starting  undertakings  exclusively  as'  Government  concerns 
where  {nivate  capital  could  not  assiune  big  risks,  has 
proved  generally  successful.  Risks  in  the  creation  of  new 
enterprises  are  inescapable,  and  naturally  enough  not  all 
the  companies  have  l^n  able  to  produce  the  same  good 
balance  sheets  as  others,  but  no  instance  of  complete  failure 
springs  to  mind.  Even  in  the  few  cases  where  the  direct 
results  have  fallen  short  of  legitimate  expectations,  the 
indirect  benefit  to  the  peojde  can  be  put  on  the  credit  side 
in  calculating  profit  or  loss.  Workers  have  found  employ¬ 
ment,  and  tlK  producers  of  primary  raw  materials  as  well 
as  cottage  industries  have  been  stimulated  and  encouraged. 
The  Travancore  Plywood  Industries.  Ltd.,  is  an  entirely 
Government  company  with  £75,{XX)  invested.  It  is  at 
Punulur  adjoining  the  forests.  Besides  producing  mainly 
the  boards  for  chests  required  by  the  tea  planters  such  a 
factory  provides  “gainful  occupation”  for  much  country 
labour  that  might  otherwise  be  idle,  both  in  timber-getting 
and  in  the  mill.  Then  again  one  enterprise  may  be  a  neces¬ 
sary  corrolary  of.  or  supplementary  to  another,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Vanchinad  Match  factory  which  absorbs  some 
of  the  chemicals  from  the  Travancore  Chemical  and  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company,  and  takes  large  quantities  of  timber 
milled  by  the  local  forest  develoimient  enterprises. 

The  wide  range  and  scope  of  industrial  development 
in  Travancore  cannot  be  discussed  in  detail  in  this  article, 
but  it  can  be  said  broadly  that  there  is  no  (M'omising  field 
in  which  the  State,  through  its  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Industry,  is  not  keenly  interested.  Very  satisfactory 
results  have  been  obtained  in  the  production  of  ceramics 
from  the  extensive  deposits  of  fine  quality  of  kaolin.  The 
most  modem  plant  for  the  production  of  enamelware  is 
on  order.  Large  investments  have  been  made  in  i^nt  and 
equipment  for  various  new  industries  from  Britain,  the 
United  States,  Switzerland  and  other  countries.  When  this 
is  delivered  and  installed  the  over-all  annual  value  of 
Travancore’s  manufactures  will  rise  steeply.  I  should  not 
conclude  this  article  without  special  reference  to  the 
remarkable  mineral  sands,  the  possession  of  which  has 
made  Travancore  famous  in  every  country  where  the  steel 
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industry  is  strongly  developed.  Particularly  during  the  late 
war  the  export  of  th^  sands  reached  enormous  {vopor- 
tions.  but  the  State  has  not  been  satisfied  merely  to  see 
the  value  of  its  exports  grow,  and  has  taken  steps  to  assure 
that  certain  industries  for  ffie  processing  of  this  natuni 
mineral  wealth  shall  be  established.  One  of  the  mineiab 
at  present  exported  on  a  large  scale  is  ilmenite,  which  goes 
to  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States,  where  it  is 
used  for  the  manufacture  of  titanium  pigments.  The 
Travancore  Titanium  Products,  Ltd.,  has  lately  beee 
formed  with  a  capital  of  £270,000,  the  Government  hold¬ 
ing  the  controlling  interest.  A  factory  for  the  jn-oductioB 
of  five  tons  of  titanium  pigment  daily  is  planned,  and  is 
to  be  operated  in  coUaboration  with  the  British  Titan 
Products,  Ltd.,  of  Billingham.  The  British  company  wiO 
have  charge  of  the  technical  processes  and  business  admini¬ 
stration,  and  has  agreed  to  train  an  engineer  and  four 
chemists  from  the  State  at  the  Billingham  works. 

Final  mention  should  be  made  of  lemon  grass  oil 
which  was  exported  in  1946  to  the  value  of  over  £750,000. 
The  oil  is  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  lemon  grass,  tlm 
activity  constituting  a  cottage  industry  on  a  large  scale  in 
the  north  of  Travancore.  The  product  is  in  great  demand 
in  foreign  markets  in  the  manufacture  of  hi^  grade  per¬ 
fume^.  Investigations  are  now  being  conducted  under 
the  direction  of  ffie  Department  of  Commerce  and  Indus¬ 
tries  to  put  production  on  a  sound  and  organised  basis, 
and  to  enable  those  engaged  in  it  to  adopt  more  scientific 
methods  in  its  extraction,  purification  and  storage. 
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Ceylon’s  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Development 

by  Austin  de  Silva  (Colombo) 


NOW  that  Ceylon  has  virtually  attained  her  indepen¬ 
dence,  the  various  Ministries  constituted  under  the 
Soulbury  Scheme  of  Reforms,  which  might  function 
even  under  the  Dominion  Government  from  February,  are 
actively  engaged  in  devising  plans  for  the  agricultural, 
industrial  and  economic  development  of  the  Island. 

Ceylon  is  essentially  an  agricultural  country.  Her 
long  and  unparalleled  history  records  that  Lanka — as 
Ceylon  was  called  in  ancient  times  and  is  likely  to  be 
called  so  again  with  the  recognition  of  her  national  and 
independence  status — was  once  the  “  granary  of  the  East.” 
But  the  majority  of  her  rice  fields  are  swallowed  up  by 
vast  stretches  of  inexorable  jungle  inhabited  by  the  jackal 
and  the  elephant.  This  is  due  to  the  neglect  of  ages.  A 
nation  enveloped  in  a  war  for  supremacy  between  its  own 
chieftains  in  the  latter  end  of  a  tremendously  long  history, 
resulted  in  decadence  and  imbecility  and  the  ultimate  domi¬ 
nation  of  the  Island  by  foreigners,  beginning  with  the 
Portuguese  and  ending  with  the  British. 

Ceylon’s  national  hero  to-day,  Mr.  D.  S.  Senanayake, 
the  first  Prime  Minister  of  the  Island  who  is  likely  to  be 
also  the  first  Sinhalese  Governor-General  in  independent 
Ceylon,  began  his  career  as  Minister  of  Agriculture  over 
a  decade  ago.  One  of  his  cherished  aims  is  to  wrest  from 
the  jungles  the  swallowed  paddy  fields  and  transform  them 


once  again  into  smiling  acres  of  golden  com.  For  this 
purpose  he  began  the  restoration  of  the  dilapidated  ancient 
tanks — huge  artificial  reservoirs  built  by  the  Sinhalese  kings 
all  over  the  Island  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  water  to 
the  paddy  fields.  Mr.  Senanayake  cut  down  the  jungles 
and  established  colonies  and  farms  in  which  landless  and 
unemployed  were  settled.  Despite  the  inevitable  draw¬ 
backs,  Mr.  Senanayake’s  schemes  are  being  pushed 
through,  and  for  this  determination  he  is  popularly  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  a  reincarnation  of  Parakrama  Bahu,  the  great 
Sinhalese  king  who  was  a  record  tank-builder  and  patron 
of  Sinhalese  agriculture. 

These  ambitious  schemes  are  being  vigorously  pushed 
through  by  the  new  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Mr.  Dudley 
Senanayake — a  tyiMcal  “  chip  of  the  old  block.”  (He  is  the 
son  of  Mr.  D.  S.  Senanayake.)  He  is  making  an  intensive 
effort  to  develop  the  food  production  campaign  of  the 
Island — meaning,  of  course,  paddy  cultivation  generally — 
with  the  aim  of  putting  Ceylon  eventually  on  a  self- 
supporting  basis.  Tliis  is  often  emphasised  after  the  bitter 
lesson  the  Island  learned  during  the  war  in  regard  to  its 
rice  supplies. 

This  result  is  proposed  to  be  achieved  by  the  organisa¬ 
tion  of  an  island -wide  chain  of  co-operative  agricultural 
products  and  sale  associations  through  the  medium  of 
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which  financial  assistance  to  the  agricultural  peasantry  of 
the  country  is  to  be  made  available  on  easy  terms.  Ceylon 
is  particularly  fond  of  co-operative  societies  after  tasting 
the  remarkable. success  of  her  co-operative  consumer  socie¬ 
ties — there  are  4.800  in  the  Island  with  a  membership  of 
5,000,000 — ^which  were  inaugurated  during  the  war  and 
which  became  a  model  to  other  countries  striving  to  estab¬ 
lish  similar  societies.  Ceylon’s  co-operative  movement  is 
thriving  vigorously  desjate  the  warnings  of  pessimists,  and 
it  is  claimed  that  these  societies  were  responsible  for  the 
fact  that,  unlike  in  India,  not  a  single  person  died  here  of 
starvation  during  the  war. 

A  sum  of  Rs.  3,000,000  is  to  be  set  apart  by  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  launching  this 
ambitious  co-operatiye  agricultu^  scheme.  It  is  also 
hoped  to  introduce,  through  the  medium  of  these  societies, 
be^  varieties  of  seed  material,  install  rice  mills  and  also 
make  all  arrangements  for  collecting,  grading,  processing, 
bulking,  transporting  and  selling  produce.  The  establish¬ 
ment  of  these  new  societies  will  commence  with  the 
conversion  of  the  27  already  existing  agricultural  co¬ 
operative  sale  societies  into  co-operative  agricultural 
products  and  sale  associations  so  as  to  enable  them  to 
undertake  agricultural  production  also. 

Simultaneously  the  Ministry  proposes  to  mechanise 
agriculture  in  Ceylon.  Both  Sir  Henry  Moore,  Ceylon’s 
Governor,  and  U.  Thet  Su,  Deputy  Director  of  A^- 
cuture.  Burma,  have,  however,  uttered  warnings  regarding 
the  dangers  of  mechanisation.  Although,  Sir  Henry 
pointed  out,  mechanisation  may  bring  about  quick  returns, 
his  experience  in  Africa  indicated  that  the  steel  plough,  as 
against  the  immemorial  hand  mammotty  of  the  farmer, 
tends  gradually  to  diminish  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  U 
Thet  Su,  who  was  sent  by  the  Burma  Government  here  to 
study  Ceylon’s  agricultural  farms  and  colonies  and  the 
recent  attempts  made  to  introduce  mechanisation,  doubted, 
in  the  course  of  a  talk  with  me,  whether  Ceylon  is  large 
enough  a  country  to  introduce  mechanisation.  He  believes 
that  rice  land  in  Ceylon  is  not  flat  enough  for  mechanisation 
unlike  in  Burma  where  ridgeless,  extensive  fields  that  do 
not  need  artificial  manure  as  in  Ceylon,  will  admit 
mechanisation  most  successfully. 

The  proposals  of  the  Ceylon  Ministry  stress  the 
necessity  for  mechanisation  in  the  interests  of  speed  and 
economy.  The  use  of  light  and  heavy  tractors  and  bull¬ 
dozers  is  among  the  measures  recommended.  With 
mechanisation,  it  is  claimed  that  the  Ceylon  Agricultural 
Corps — a  unit  recruited  from  able-bodi^  unemifloyed — 
can  add  4,000  acres  of  new  land  each  year  to  those  already 
opened  and  cultivate  in  paddy  10,000  acres  annually. 

Modem  trends  have  amply  demonstrated  that  agri¬ 
culture  alone  is  not  sufficient  for  the  survival  of  a  nation. 
The  builders  of  new  Ceylon  are,  therefore,  giving  equal 
attention  to  the  Island’s  industrial  and  economic  develop¬ 
ment. 

An  important  industry  in  the  Island  is  that  of  fishing, 
which  the  Minister  of  Industries,  Industrial  Research  and 
Fisheries,  Mr.  George  E.  de  Silva,  plans  to  re-organise 
completely.  He  proposes  to  obtain  more  trawlers  shortly 
and  an  cither  from  China  or  Malaya,  to  advise  the 

Government  on  fresh  water  fishing  as  well.  The  trawler. 


Raglan  Castle,  which  was  first  obtained  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Ceylon  on  loan  from  the  British  Admiralty,  has 
been  acquir^  outright  and  is  being  re-named  Lanka  Devi 
in  keeping  with  the  national  regeneration  of  the  Island. 

The  Minister’s  intention  is  ultimately  to  nationalise 
the  fishing  industry.  The  proposed  scheme  envisages  the 
expenditure  of  Rs.  5,000,000.  This  includes  Rs.  100,000 
for  the  purchase  of  lorries  and  vans,  Rs.  1,000,000  for  the 
purchase  of  trawlers  and  fishing  boats.  Rs.  2,000,000  for 
the  purchase  and  erection  of  refrigeration  and  ice  plants, 
Rs.  75,000  for  the  purchase  and  erection  of  plant  for  by¬ 
products.  Rs.  1,000,000  for  fishermen’s  housing  scheme, 
Rs.  200,000  for  the  erection  of  staffs’  and  employers’  quar¬ 
ters,  Rs.  200,000  for  the  construction  and  improvement  of 
fishing  roads,  and  Rs.  60,000  for  the  purchase  of  life-boats. 
The  establishment  of  fishermen’s  co-operative  credit 
societies  will  also  be  imdertaken.  Ceylon’s  historical  pearl 
fisheries,  the  chank  fisheries  and  estuary  fisheries  will  not 
be  neglected.  Intense  scientific  activity  will  be  conducted 
to  establish  the  fishing  industry  on  a  permanent  basis. 

Five  new  schemes  of  this  Ministry  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  major  industries  have  been  prepared.  They  are 
Hydrogenat^  Coconut  Oil.  Caustic  Soda  and  Hydrogen, 
Textile  Manufacture.  Steel,  and  Paper.  These  schemes  are 
all  separate  but  they  form  one  co-ordinated  plan  of  the 
Ministry. 

The  scheme  for  the  hydrogenation  of  coconut  oil 
envisages  the  use  of  a  solvent  extraction  process  in  ordn 
to  obtain  a  high  oil  yield  and  to  produce  an  oil  cake  of 
the  greatest  possible  value.  The  survey  of  the  industry 
was  carried  out  by  Major  L.  H.  Manderstam.  The  [dant 
is  designed  lo  deal  with  200  tons  of  copra,  50  tons  of 
poonac  and  50  tons  of  groundnut  or  rapes^  per  day.  and 
the  chief  products  will  be  120  tons  of  harder^  oils.  111 
tons  of  poonac,  30  tons  of  ghee.  14  tons  of  fatty  acid,  and 
one  ton  of  glycerine.  The  total  cost  of  the  scheme  is 
£335,000. 

An  essential  raw  material  for  processing  oil  is  hydro¬ 
gen.  The  cheapest  method  ,of  producing  this  gas,  it  is 
pointed  out.  is  through  a  caustic  soda  plant  using  common 
salt  and  water  as  the  raw  materials.  This  plant  will  be 
established  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  d 
Di.  A.  J.  V.  Underwood,  the  consultant  engaged  by  the 
Ceylon  Government  for  the  purpose.  He  has  recom¬ 
mended  the  adoption  of  the  electrolitic  process  for  the 
production  of  50,000  cubic  feet  of  hydrogen,  fiye  tons  of 
caustic  soda,  and  440  tons  of  chlorine  per  day. 

Mr.  Thomas  L.  Mort  was  the  consultant  for  the  textile 
scheme,  and  he  has  advised  the 'development  of  the  industry 
in  two  stages.  The  first  stage  will  progressively  build  up 
in  five  years  a  scheme  to  weave  30  million  yards  of  cloth 
absorbing  4.000  tons  of  cotton.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
scheme  will  cost  £5,000,000.  In  the  years  before  the  war 
Ceylon  imported  70,000,000  yards  of  cloth  a’ year.  That 
is  no  reason,  it  is  pointed  out,  why  Ceylon  should  not 
follow  the  example  of  England  and  manufacture  cloth. 
Certain  areas  in  Ceylon,  particularly  Hambantota  and 
Mannar,  are  capable  of  producing  large  quantities  of  cot¬ 
ton,  and  it  is  hoped  that  gradually  more  and  more  cotton 
will  be  grown  on  the  Island,  and  imports  correspondingly 
reduced. 
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BRITISH  EASTERN  MERCHANTS  CO^  LTD. 

8  DRAPERS  GARDENS,  LONDON,  E.C.3 

(Established  1919)  IMPORTERS  and  EXPORTERS 


BRITISH  AND  CONTINENTAL  GOODS  AND  COMMODITIES 

OF  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS 


ENQUIRIES  INVITED  FROM  BRITISH  MANUFACTURERS 
AND  OVERSEAS  BUYERS 


Telephone : 

central  0571  (5  lines) 


Telegrams  and  Cohtes : 
BEMCO  LONDON 


[tKture  of  paper  from  bamboos  and  grasses,  was  called  ment.  Government  will  not  set  up  any  factories  for  the 
npon  to  finalise  the  experiments.  As  a  result  of  his  investi-  manufacture  of  bricks  or  tiles  or  other  building  material 
gations  for  five  months  he  has  recommended  the  establish-  in  competition  with  private  factories.  It  is  only  when 
ment  of  a  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  writing,  printing  private  enterprise  cannot  cope  with  the  country’s  demands 
and  wrapping  pa^r  from  paddy  straw  and  Duk  grass  that  Government  propose  to  step  in,  in  order  to  expedite 
irown  extensively  in  the  Island.  He  estimates  the  cost  of  their  schemes. 

establishing  the  factory  at  approximately  Rs.  6,500,000.  The  road  building  programme  of  the  Ceylon  Public 
It  will  manufacture  3,000  tons  of  paper  per  annum  to  Works  Department  is  also  a  big  one.  but  one  drawback 
wpply  the  full  needs  of  the  country  in  medium  quality  is  the  lade  of  steel  for  the  large  number  of  bridges  it 
peper.  -  includes. 

The  other  schemes  of  the  Ministry  include  the  estab-  For  the  economic  working  of  the  majority  of  these 
Bshment  of  a  sugar  factory,  fixation  of  ammonia  from  the  schemes  the  prime  necessity  is  power.  It  has  been  pointed 
air  in  order  to  make  nitrogeneous  fertilizers,  the  manufac-  out  by  competent  electrical  engineers  that  each  river  in 
tore  of  sulphuric  add  so  ^t  ammonium  sulfate  can  be  Ceylon  is  capable  of  turning  out  a  T.V.A.  in  the  area, 
nude,  and  the  manufacture  of  titanium  paints  and  alloy  For  years  now  the  work  rin^  connection  with  the  major 
steels  from  the  ilmenite  deposits  on  the  sea-shore  north  of  hydro-electric  scheme  in  the  Island— that  at  Norton  Bridge 
Trincomalee  in  the  Island. 

A  committee  has  been  set  up  to  investigate  the  matter  ('contiruud  m  page  31 J 


ECONOMIC 

NOTES 

STERLING  BALANCES  CONFERENCE 
The  financial  talks  now  taking  place  in 
New  Delhi  centre  around  the  amount 
of  convertible  sterling  which  the  United 
Kingdom  should  make  available  to 
India  and  Pakistan  for  use  during  the 
first  six  months  of  1948.  It  is  believed 
that  India  and  Pakistan  agree  over  the 
amount  they  will  ask  from  Britain. 
The  British  delegation  is  headed  by  Sir 
Jeremy  Raisman  and  includes  Mr.  A. 
W.  Atkins  of  the  Commonwealth 
Relations  Office,  Mr.  P.  Harris  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  Mr.  F.  S.  Beale  of  the 
Bank  of  England  and  Mr.  B.  Murphy 
of  the  Treasury.  The  Indian  delegation 
is  led  by  Mr.  V.  Narahari  Rao,  Secre¬ 
tary  to  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  while 
Mr.  Mohamed  Ali  is  in  charge  of  the 
Pakistan  delegation.  In  our  next  issue, 
we  shall  publish  a  comprehensive  article 
on  this  subject. 

HONG  KONG  SMUGGLING 
The  British  and  Chinese  Governments 
have  taken  measures  for  the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  smuggling  between  Hong  Kong 
and  the  Chinese  mainland.  These 
include  the  submission  to  the  Hong 
Kong  Legislature  to  restrict  the  places 
of  loading  of  goods  for  export  to 
China.  Permission  has  been  granted 
to  the  Chinese  customs  to  establish 
centres  in  Hong  Kong  and  to  patrol 
certain  territorial  waters  of  the  colony. 
They  are  also  free  to  examine  the 
papers  of  vessels  and  to  place  those 
with  undeclared  cargo  in  the  custody  of 
a  Hong  Kong  authority.  This  Agree¬ 
ment,  during  whose  currency  the 
Chinese  Government  is  granted  certain 
rights  within  Hong  Kong  territory,  is 

an  exceptional  measure  for  any  govern¬ 
ment  to  take  and  is  evident  of  the 

sincere  desire  of  the  Hong  Kong 
Government  to  assist  the  Chinese 
Government  in  their  present  difficulties. 
It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  no  fewer 

than  four  abortive  attempts  have  been 

made  to  negotiate  an  agreement  of  this 

nature  during  the  last  40  years. 

INDIA-PAKISTAN  FOOD  AGREEMENT 
India  will  obtain  49,000  tons  of  rice 
from  Pakistan  at  controlled  prices  in 


exchange  for  23,500  tons  of  wheat, 
4,500  tons  of  wheat,  10,000  tons  of 
sugar  and  12,000  tons  of  barley.  In 
addition,  she  will  return  23,500  tons  of 
wheat  she  borrowed  froin  Pakistan. 
Deliveries  of  these  foodstuffs  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  completed  by  the  end  of 
March. 

BURMA-UNITED  KINGDOM  TRAM: 
The  latest  available  figures  put  exports 
from  the  U.K.  to  Burma  for  the  first 
nine  months  of  1947  at  £16,241,556, 
while  imports  to  the  U.K.  from  Burma 
amounted  to  £2,352,406. 

INDIAN-GERMAN  COMMERCIAL 
CONTRACTS 

India  signed  the  first  commercial  con¬ 
tracts  with  Germany  since  the  war 
which  will  secure  her  several  thousand 
pounds  worth  of  scientific  instruments, 
chemicals,  cameras  and  agricultural 
implements.^  German  importers  are 
anxious  to  ‘obtain  Indian  raw  cotton, 
hides,  mica,  shellac,  oilseeds  and 
tobacco. 

MALAYAN  RUBBER  FOR  U.S.S.R. 

It  is  expected  that  the  Anglo-Soviet 
Trade  Agreement  will  have  beneficial 
repercussions  on  the  Malayan  rubber 
position.  The  present  Russian  pur¬ 
chasing  unit  in  Malaya  will  probably 
be  enlarged,  which  will  strengthen  the 
local  market  considerably.  The 
U.S.S.R.  bought  30,000  tons  of  rubber 
during  the  first  ten  months  of  1947. 

INDONESIAN  FOOD  POTENTIALITIES 
Dr.  J.  E.  van  Hoogkraten,  Director  of 
the  N.E.I.  Department  of  Economic 
Affairs,  recently  stated  that,  given  peace 
and  a  credit  of  £100  million  within 
three  years,  Indonesia  could  supply  £70 
million  worth  of  foodstuffs  and  other 
goods  during  the  first  year,  £112  million 
worth  the  second  and  £134  million 
worth  during  the  third  year. 


1946- YEAR  OF  PROFIT  FOR  KXAf. 

For  the  first  time  since  their  foundation 
in  1920,  the  Royal  Dutch  Airlines  are 
in  a  posision  to  show  a  net  profit  of 
821,985  guilders  for  the  year  1946 — in 

the  annual  report  just  published.  The 

transport  of  the  total  of  312,822  pas¬ 
sengers,  freight  and  mail  amounted  to 
41,864.000,  ton  kilometres  against 
8,584 .CiOO  in  1939.  Receipts  from 
transportation  rose  from  10,132,000  to 


66,649,000  guilders.  At  the  end  of 
1946,  the  K.L.M.  had  75  aircraft  with 
32  machines  under  constructiot. 
Operation  costs  amounted  to  49  and 
operation  receipts  to  69  million  guilders 
for  1946.  The  Amsterdam-Batavia 
line  ranked  first  with  an  income  of  26 
million  guilders.  A  dividend  of  4  per 
cent,  is  being  paid. 

INDONESIAN  TEXTILE  NEEDS 
According  to  the  chairman  of  the  Union 
of  Netherlands  Indies  Textile  Manu¬ 
facturers,  Mr.  C.  H.  Caals,  the  archi¬ 
pelago’s  sKortage  of  textiles  amounts 
to  approximately  one  thousand  million 
metres,  while  damage  to  raw  materials 
and  buildings  approaches  one  hundred 
million  guilders.  Mr.  Caals  also  stated 
that  3,500  of  the  6,000  weaving 
machines  used  by  the  ten  large  and 
several  thousand  small  factories  were 
stiU  intact.  But,  even  if  the  Java  in¬ 
dustry  could  work  to  full  capacity,  he 
was  of  the  opinion  that  It  would  take 
years  before  the  shortages  were  made 
good. 

PAKISTAN  INDUSIRIES 
The  Pakistan  Industries  Conference, 
held  last  month  in  Karachi  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Mr.  Ismail  Ibrahim 
Chundrigar,  Pakistan  Minister  fw 
Commerce,  industries  and  Works, 
made  a  number  of  recommendations 
which  will  serve  as  the  basis  for  the 
Dominion’s  future  industrial  policy. 
The  conference  advised  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  agricultural  credit  banks  and 
the  import  of  as  much  yam  as  possibk 
to  feed  the  handlooms.  The  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  Jute  Research  Institute  at 
'Dacca,  to  be  followed  shortly  by  a  pilot 
plant  for  manufacturing  processes,  and 
the  creation  of  ship-repairing  work¬ 
shops  and  dockyards  at  Karachi  and 
Chittagong  was  also  recommended. 
The  conference  expressed  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  with  the  slow  progress  made  by  the 
survey  of  Pakistan’s  mineral  resource* 

and  asked  for  the  adoption  of  a  more 
up-to-date  technique  in  this  respect.  It 
was  also  felt  that  priority  should  be 
given  to  the  generating  of  hydro-electric 
power. 

J 

CHINA’S  FINANCIAL  POSITION 

Reviewing  the  national  financial  situa¬ 
tion  for  the  past  year  at  the  reguUtf 
session  of  the  Resident  Committee  of 
the  Peoples’  Political  Council,  Mr.  0. 
K.  Yui,  Minister  of  Finance,  revealed 
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that  the  actual  expenditure  of  the  reforms  of  their  systems  had  also  been  INDIA’S  STRENGTH 
country  during  the  past  year  amounted  effected.  With  foreign  trade  strictly  Mr.  N.  R.  Sarker.  prominent  Indian 
to  four  and  a  half  times  that  of  the  under  Government  control,  the  Minister  industrialist,  recently  stated  that  India 
original  budget  while  the  total  revenue  said,  customs  duties  certainly  could  not  could  provide  her  people  with  enough 
was  increased  by  less  than  twice  that  be  greatly  increased.  Meanwhile,  ram-  food  and  other  necessities  in  spite  of 
listed  in  the  National  Budget.  He  re-  pant  smuggling,  especially  in  South  the  partition.  While  she  had  b^n  left 
called  that  according  to  last  year’s  China,  posed  a  serious  problem  for  the  without  rice  and  wheat  surplus  and  had 
National  Budget  the  expenditure  of  the  Customs  Authorities.  During  the  pwt  lost  the  bulk  of  raw  jute  supply  and 
Government  was  estimated  at  year,  18,000  cases  of  smu^ng,  in-  cotton  production,  she  posses^  the 
Ch.$9.300,000,000,000  and  the  National  volving  Ch.$ 150,000.000,000  had  been  necessaiV  potential  in  raw  cotton  pro- 
Re  venue  was  about  Chinese  discovered.  Besides  expanding  the  duction  of  short  and  medium  staples 
$7,030,000,000,000.  He  attributed  the  National  Revenue,  the  Ministry  of  and  will  eventually  depend  on  other 
Mure  to  adhere  to  the  budget  in  Finance  had  endeavoured  to  reduce  the  countries  only  for  fine  coconut  fibres, 
financial  administration  to  the  un-  number  of  tax-levying  offices  and  cut  Also,  India’s  plantation  wealth  re¬ 
checked  inflation  and  the  Communist  their  staffs.  During  the  past  year  more  mained  practically  untouched  and  her 
rebellion.  He  said  that  as  a  result  of  that  7,000  persons  had  b^  discharged  coal,  iron  and  petroleum  resources  were 
violent  fluctuation  of  commodity  prices,  *nd  quite  a  few  financial  organisations  one  of  the  world’s  major  reservoirs.  In 
Government  expenses  naturally  had  abolished.  In  order  to  balance  the  mica,  India  contribute  three-fifths  of 
enormously  increased.  Moreover,  the  National  Budget  a  strict  control  over  the  world’s  production,  and  in  manga- 
military  campaign  against  the  ^m-  commodity  prices  should  be  established  nese  she  occupied  a  position  second 
nunists,  repairs  to  damaged  communi-  the  value  of  National  currency  only  to  Russia,  while  she  left  all  other 
cation  systems,  subsidies  to  the  local  should  be  stabilised.  countries  behind  with  regard  to  mona- 

idministration  in  pacification  areas  and  zite.  India’s  capital  resources  should 

relief  to  refugees  were  also  heavy  drains  CEYLON  TEA  be  sufficient  for  her  national  require- 

on  the  National  Treasury.  No  agreement  has  yet  been  reached  ments  in  the  initial  stages.  To  get  the 

Customs  duties,  salt  tax.  direct  tax  between  Britain  and  Ceylon  on  the  maximum  efficiency  of  India’s  abun- 
ind  commodity  tax  were  and  are  the  purchase  of  the  1948  tea  crop,  as  the  dance  of  man-power  required  education 
four  main  sources  of  China’s  National  Ceylon  authorities  insist  on  a  higher  and  training.  The  real  test  for  India 
Income.  During  the  last  year,  all  these  price  as  well  as  on  a  three  to  five  year  was  how  soon  land,  capital  and  labour 
taxes  had  considerably  increased  and  contract.  were  brought  to  co-operate  together. 


TOKYO  CHIT  CHAT  {continued  from  Page  ig) 

and  that  it  is  “  dami  dami  ”  (infra  dig).  The  Tokyo  Police 
are  now  determined  to  eradicate  ”  all  things  of  an  erotic 
nature.”  Among  things  banned  will  be  pornographic 
literature  (though  the  stuff  I  have  seen  in  the  shops  has 
been  iiinocuous  enough  compared  with  other  cities  outside 
Japan),  prostitution,  and  any  revue  or  play  in  which  the 
hips  or  breasts  of  girls  are  “exposed  in  an  attempt  to 
express  extreme  eroticism.”  Producers  of  offending 
plays  will  be  sentenced  to  not  more  than  six  months  im¬ 
prisonment  or  fined  a  maximum  of  500  yen. 


leader,  the  band  would  play,  pianissimo.  “  Nearer  My  God 
To  Thee.” 

The  girl  performers  are  young,  symphonic-limbed  and 
no  doubt  beautiful  according  to  Japanese  standards.  They 
are  natural  in  movement  and  gesture  on  stage  and  make 
the  piece  convincing.  When  I  saw  it  in  Osaka,  where  it 
was  giving  four  shows  a  day.  the  audience  were  packed  like 
sardines,  even  to  standing  en  masse  in  the  passageways.  I 
think  the  Japanese  must  have  liked  the  production  although 
they  never  give  any  tangible  sign  of  it  by  applause  or 
otherwise. 


SUCCESSFUL  PLAY 

After  a  four  months’  run  in  Tokyo,  “  Gateway  To  The 
Flesh,”  the  most  sensational  stage  drama  of  its  kind  that 
Japan  has  yet  seen,  is  still  playing  to  packed  audiences  on 
tour  within  the  four  main  islands.  The  work  of  a  little- 
known  author,  called  Tamaru,  it  is  the  boldest  piece  of 
^ge  writing  that  jaded  occidental  minds  could  desire.  It 
is  the  story,  in  five  scenes,  of  modem  prostitution  in  Japan; 
of  the  life  and  loves  of  five  street-walkers  who  live  in  the 

basement  of  a  bombed-out  district  of  Tokyo.  They  have 

pledged  their  attractive  leader,  Setsuko,  never  to  fall  in 
love,  but  when  they  shelter  a  Japanese  gangster  **  on  the 
nin  *1  from  the  police,  cupid  and  his  bow  run  amok 
providing  plenty  of  action.  There  are,  too.  plenty  of  thrills 
in  the  shape  of  ju-jitsu  fights  among  the  girls  and  any 

sadistic  streak  in  the  audience  is  amply  catered  for  by  the 

flogging  of  two  of  the  girls  who  “  betrayed  ”  the  “  group’s  ” 
interests  in  one  way  or  another. 

I  liked  the  orchestral  background  to  the  flogging 
scenes.  As  the  girls  were  being  flogged  to  death  by  their 


CEYLON’S  AGRICULTURAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT  (continued  from  Page  27) 

— has  been  going  on.  The  work  has  been  rather  slow,  but 
the  Minister  of  Transport  and  Works,  Mr.  J.  L.  Kotala- 
wala.  has  put  on  a  special  spurt  and  hopes  to  complete  the 
scheme  earlier  than  expected  in  order  to  carry  out  speedily 
the  various  agricultural,  industrial  and  economic  schemes 
that  have  been  planned. 

But  it  is  now  thought  that  the  Norton  Bridge  Scheme 

alone  will  not  be  sufficient  to  supply  the  power  necessary 
for  these  schemes.  Preliminary  investigations  have,  there¬ 
fore.  been  set  on  foot  with  the  object  of  establishing 
another  hydro-electric  scheme.  Potential  sources  of  water 
power  have  been  investigated  and  a  waterfnU  near  Ratna- 
pura,  the  City  of  Gems,  has  attracted  favourable  attention. 

Technical  and  expert  opinion  is  being  consulted  with  regard 
to  its  capacity  and  suitability. 

Once  the  selection  is  made  and  the  details  of  the 
scheme  worked  out.  Government  will  grant  it  first-rate 
priority  as  a  work  of  the  greatest  national  importance. 
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•■'high  speed  mass  produced  concrete  building  blocks 

PARTITION  BLOCKS  ETC.  REINFORCED  ROLLED  CONCRETE  JOISTS 
CONCRETE  PIPES  OF  ALL  TYPES.  ALSO 
ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT  WEIGHT  AGGREGATE 
PRODUCED  FROM 
SHALES  and  CLAYS 
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